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) HE President’s Message conveys a certain encouragement 
to building interests, by making it clear that the Adminis- 
tration will oppose any of the radical schemes, whether 

for making all the poor people of the country suddenly rich, 
or for making all the rich people suddenly poor, which may be 
brought forward in Congress. Every reasonable man kuows 
that violent convulsions in legislation affecting business in- 
terests are always injurious, but it is a novelty, as well as a 
satisfaction, to find a politician with courage enough to make 
public aunouncement that he does not propose immediately to 
reform the community by the use of some nostrum of his own. 
The most serious difficulty under which the building trades now 
lie is, probably, the disinclination of people who have money 
to use it in new constructions. ‘There is reason to believe that 
much of this indisposition to invest money in building comes 
from the fact that small capitalists, who would, under ordinary 
circumstances, invest their property in houses, have, for the 
last few years, been dazzled by the newspaper accounts of 
millions made in stock speculations and consolidations, and have 
put their savings into enterprises, the promise of which has, so 
far, been greater than the fulfilment. Every one who takes 
note of the course of stocks will remember shares which, a few 
years ago, were sold with the recommendation of bankers of 
the highest standing at fifty dollars, and, after paying an assess- 
ment, could with difficulty be disposed of now at fifty cents ; 
or a copper-mine stock in which has fallen within a few months 
from seventy-five dollars to five dollars a share. The aggre- 
gate of the losses in these and similar investments is enormous, 
but it falls, to a very great extent, on people who are not very 
familiar with the stock-market, except through the newspapers, 
and who have not the personal knowledge of the promoters of 
the various schemes which, perhaps more than anything else, 
keeps out of them the more experienced investors; and these 
small speculators, with their contributions of a few hundred or 
a few thousand dollars each, make up the millions which are 
either irretrievably wasted, or go to fill the pockets of more 
prudent, or less scrupulous, people. It is probable that the 
troubles of stockholders in over-capitalized or dishonestly- 
managed corporations are not yet over, and, until the small 
capitalists who furnish the money for them have been totally 
ruined, or have saved up some more money, besides learning 
prudence, it is likely that the small building operations which 
do most to furnish employment for mechanics in general will 
not extend much. 





HE Supervising Architect of the Treasury will, it is said, 
in his Annual Report, recommend to Congress a change in 
the Tarsney Act, by which the supervision of public build- 

ings, erected, under that Act, from the designs of private archi- 
tects, shall be confided to the Supervising Architect’s office. 
Mr. Taylor does not base his recommendation on any indisposi- 
tion on the part of private architects to give to Government 
work the same care in supervision that they would give to work 
for a private client; but he says, with perfect justice, that the 
construction of public buildings is hedged, by law, with such 
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an elaborate system of checks and guards that a private archi- 
tect, accustomed to the freedom with which he would act for 
an ordinary client, is apt to infringe in various ways upon the 
established and necessary routine, and make trouble, not only 
for himself, but for the officials with whom he is connected. 
For this reason, Mr. Taylor thinks that the execution of a 
design would go on more smoothly if the drawings and details 
could be turned over to officials accustomed to the routine pre- 
scribed by Department procedure, as well as statute law, who 
could carry them out according to established precedent, and 
with the really admirable precision and clearness common to 
American departmental work. 





HE principal objection to this plan, and one which, as we 

think, ought to outweigh the consideration of the avoid- 

ance of occasional misunderstandings and friction, is that 
the work of the architect, as an artist, is by no means over 
when he has delivered his working-drawings and details. No 
building, perhaps, was ever constructed precisely in accord- 
ance with the drawings. Accidents of site, of material, of 
measurement, or a thousand other things, may disarrange to a 
slight extent the intended plan, even if the process of evolu- 
tion into a finished building does not show points in which im- 
provements can be made, and the judgment of the architect 
alone can decide how to take the best advantage, if necessary, 
of such incidents. So far as actual supervision is concerned, 
there is no question that private work, supervised by private 
architects, is, as a rule, much better executed, and of better 
materials, than that which the Government secures at the same 
or greater expense; and the mere fact that an architect unac- 
customed to work under strict rules occasionally upsets official 
routine should not be allowed to endanger the artistic perfec- 
tion of our public buildings, just as we have begun to try to 
make them artistically perfect. At the same time, architects 
who have public work to do should never forget that their 
official employers, however amiable they may be, are them- 
selves bound by strict rules; that there must be a voucher for 
every expenditure, however small; an order from the properly 
constituted authority, plainly recorded, for every contract, and 
for every variation from every contract, no matter how unim- 
portant; and that, besides authorized contracts and variations, 
there must be formal appropriations of money for carrying 
them out; so that, when the work is done, the authorized con- 
tracts and variations, the appropriations, and the actual ex- 
penditure, must balance to a penny. In fact, nothing is more 
valuable, as a piece of business training, to an architect inclined 
to be careless, than to be employed to carry out a public build- 
ing; but architects ought not to get their business training at 
the expense of annoyance to officials, or injury to the public 
interest; and if those who aspire to public employment will take 
pains to learn the laws governing the expenditure of public 
money, and conform to them, they will not only save themselves 
and those with whom they are connected much annoyance, but 
may help to keep in the hands of the profession that super- 
vision of their work from first to last which is essential to the 
highest artistic quality in the result. 





R. WILLIAM MARTIN AIKEN has been appointed 
M Consulting Architect and Chief Inspector of the Building 

Department of New York, to take office January 1, with 
Mr. Percy M. Stewart as Superintendent of Buildings. We 
need hardly say that Mr. Aiken was for several years Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury Department and distinguished 
himself by the efficiency of his organization of the great office 
under his charge ; and the qualities which he showed in Wash- 
ington will be of the greatest value in reforming the abomina- 
tions of the Inspection Bureau of the New York Building 
Department. Mr. Stewart is a builder of great experience, 
and, in addition, is a man of enlightened ideas on public re- 
sponsibilities and duties, as he has shown in admirable service 
as a member of the State Assembly. It hardly seems possible 
that the Building Department of New York should fall, or 
rather, rise, into the hands of two such men, and there is no 
doubt that every trick known to the cruel and treacherous 
Irish and German politicians who have seen the rich plunder 
of the Department taken from them will be employed against 
them and their families to persuade or force them to resign, 
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and it is to be hoped that the people of the city will support 
them loyally. Mr. Aiken, as we know, is very much of the 
stuff of the lamented Colonel Waring, and we trust that Mr. 
Stewart is like him. 





J [8 E contract for a portion of the superstructure of the New 
I York Custom-house has been awarded by the Treasury 

Department to John Pierce, with a provisional accept- 
ance of his bid for the remainder of the building, conditional 
on the making of an appropriation by Congress for the pur- 
pose. The story of the award of this contract furnishes an 
interesting lesson on the routine of Government work, with, 
incidentally, an illustration of the ease with which officials and 
architects who know the law, and conscientiously keep within 
it, can conform to the routine, without delay to the work, or 
damage to its artistic character. The original appropriation 
for the building did not specify the material to be used, and 
bids were invited for various materials. It appeared from 
the bids that the work could be carried out for a sum within the 
appropriation, but in a material which the architect and 
the Secretary of the Treasury considered less desirable for so 
monumental a structure than marble, or a first-class granite. 
Under the law, a contract cannot be awarded for a sum exceed- 
ing the appropriation, and, in order that the progress of the 
building might not be stopped until Congress could act, it 
seemed best to contract for the lower portion, leaving the con- 
struction of the upper part, the material of which could be varied 
as might be required, for a subsequent contract. At the same 
time, in order not to lose the benefit of a tender for the super- 
structure which was probably lower than any that could be 
obtained later, the Treasury Department bound Mr. Pierce, 
without binding itself, by an acceptance conditioned on the action 
of Congress. We may say that, while the transaction shows 
the scrupulous compliance with the law of an official, it also 
shows something of the ingenuity and business sagacity of a 
private architect. All of us remember scores of Government 
buildings which have been erected in the most wasteful and 
perilous manner, by a succession of appropriations, the struct- 
ure being carried on, after each appropriation, until the money 
gave out, and then dropped, in whatever stage it happened to 
be, until another appropriation was made, perhaps years after- 
wards; and the Custom-house contract, which secures the con- 
tinuous and rapid progress of the work to a definite stage, at 
the same time that it allows eighteen months for Congress to 
study the question of adopting a better material for the super- 
structure, and affords the certainty that the work will be con- 
tinued and completed for a fixed sum, in accordance with the 
decision of Congress, bears testimony, not only to the intelli- 
gence and energy of Secretary Gage and Mr. Taylor, but also 
to the skill in business management of Mr. Gilbert. 





HE examinations for the John Stewardson Memorial 
| Scholarship in Architecture will begin at the School of 

Architecture of the University of Pennsylvania, in the 
city of Philadelphia, on Wednesday, January 8, 1902. The 
scholarship is of the value of one thousand dollars, and is 
awarded only to a person under thirty years of age who has 
studied or practised architecture in the State of Pennsylvania 
for at least one year prior to the date of the first examination. 
The successful candidate is required to sail for Europe not later 
than the thirtieth day of March following his selection, and to 
spend one year in travelling and in the study of architecture, 
under the direction of the Committee in charge of the Scholar- 


ship 
A wall, eight stories high, and weighing about six hundred 
tons, is being lifted, so as to restore it to a vertical posi- 
tion, from which it now deviates more than a foot at the top. 
The structure to which the wall belongs is a mercantile build- 
ing in process of construction on East Eighteenth Street, be- 
tween Fitth Avenue and Broadway, known as the Heisler 
Building. Two months ago, when the walls were nearly 
finished, work was begun on another latge building on the ad- 
joining lot. The foundations for the latter building were de- 
signed to be made by sinking open caissons, and the process of 
sinking the caissons, by pumping out the water and gravel from 
within and beneath them, caused a movement in the subsoil 
under the foundations of the Heisler Building, so that the whole 
of the west wall of the latter sank until the top overhung the 
base about seventeen inches. The wall is of the usual steel- 





CURIOUS operation is going on in New York, where a 


frame construction, covered with brick, and it is a valuable 
testimony to the capacity of this construction for resisting such 
movements that the brickwork and terra-cotta did not fall off 
the frame, and, beyond the variation from a vertical plane, the 
wall was substantially uninjured. It was, however, necessary 
to restore it to its proper place, and a contract has been made 
for doing so, the contractors removing so much of the brick 
casing as is likely to be injured by the operations, lifting the 
wall to its proper place, underpinning it, and restoring the brick 
casing. It is worth recording that the contractors for this 
delicate piece of work are Messrs. Terry and Tench, who are 
also contractors for a portion of the Rapid Transit subway, and 
if the operation succeeds, as there is every reason to suppose 
that it will, the Chapter of St. Paul’s, in London, might do 
worse than invite them to try their hand at the Cathedral, 
whose condition has become so alarming. 





HE architects of Paris, besides the opportunity offered 
them in the new territory added to the city by the level- 
ling of the fortifications, are to have another, through the 

discontinuance of the Champ de Mars, the greater part of 
which has been turned over to the city authorities, to be sold 
for building-lots. ‘The construction of the two great terminal 
stations of the Western and the Orleans railways in the im- 
mediate vicinity has made the land extremely valuable, and it 
is to be entirely sacrificed, with the exception of a small park 
which is to ornament the centre of the new quarter. The 
Champ de Mars is connected with many events of the greatest 
interest, from the Féte de la Fédération, in 1790, where the 
King and the National Assembly swore fidelity to the new con- 
stitution, and the gorgeous festival in which, in 1815, Napoleon 
celebrated his victories over the armies of all Europe, down to 
the Expositions of 1878, 1889 and 1900, and the lovers of 
historical associations will be sorry to see it disappear; but it 
is not large enough to accommodate even a part of any future 
exhibitions, and, as it is of no use for anything else, it is un- 
doubtedly the part of wisdom to sell it. Of course, the trans- 
formation of the Champ de Mars will involve the removal of 
the Eiffel Tower, which stands in the middle of it; but the 
concession for the tower expires in 1908 in any case, and it is 
said that the receipts from it are now insufficient to pay the 
expense of maintenance, so that it will undoubtedly have dis- 
appeared long before the ground which it covers is needed for 
anything else. 





R. EDWARD ATKINSON makes to the Boston Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company an interest- 
ing report on the Mond gas, about which there has been, 


of late, so much discussion in England. The Mond gas, so 
called from the name of the inventor of the process for pro- 
ducing it, Dr. Mond, is a rather dilute carbon monoxide, 
formed by blowing air and steam over red-hot coal slack, culm 
and other carbonaceous minerals of inferior quality. All the 
carbon is taken up by the air and steam, and the carbon 
monoxide so formed escapes, leaving in the retorts nothing but 
a small quantity of ash. The conversion is carried on at a low 
temperature, and in this way a large proportion of ammonia is 
saved, which is converted into sulphate of ammonia, and sold 
for fertilizing purposes at a price which will repay three-fourths 
of the cost of the coal used. ‘The net cost of the gas obtained 
is thus extremely small, and it can be used for a variety of 
purposes. The most important of these is, perhaps, as fuel for 
gas-engines, for which it is particularly well adapted, the re- 
siduum from it being very much less than from ordinary gas ; 
and Mr. Atkinson says that, by using it, five times as much 
power can be obtained from a given weight of coal as in the 
average steam-engine. It is hardly necessary to observe that a 
fuel which costs only one-fifth as much as coal, and gives five 
times as much power, has claims to the attention of the owners 
of steam-engines, and Mr. Atkinson is undoubtedly right in 
saying that the Mond gas has a great future before it. The 
main objection to it, which he does not mention, is that it is 
intensely poisonous. Although easily controlled, it must be 
used with care to prevent leakage. Another important, and 
perhaps safer, use for it is in heating furnaces. Being without 
ash, instantly controllable, and of great heating power, it forms 
perhaps a perfect fuel for this purpose, and it is very possible 
that, as our coal-reserves diminish, and it becomes necessary 
to economize what we have left, the Mond gas, or some other 
form of carbon monoxide, will come into general use, both for 
heating and power. 
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EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS AT 
THE ART INSTITUTE. — OPENING OF THE 
RYERSON LIBRARY.—REPLACING 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF MCVICKER’S THE- 

ATRE. — THE GOVERNOR’S ATTACK ON THE EXAMINING BOARD 

OF ARCHITECTS. — THE SPRINGFIELD STATE ARSENAL MATTER. 

— DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ALLIS-CHALMERS STRIKE. — BOY- 

COTTS.— A NEW RAILROAD STATION, 


AST month the Art Institute opened its fourteenth annual 

fall exhibition. This exhibition consists of oil-paintings and 

sculpture by contemporary American artists, and has much of 
especial interest. Gari Melchers has a room devoted to his works, 
prominent amongst which are portraits of many well-known Chicago 
people. When we look at Mr. Melchers’s work other than portraits 
we feel that they could never hold first place in our affections, but 
when we look at some one else’s portraits, ah! then we appreciate 
his. We realize that his art is right a// the time and that we only 
quarrelled with him about his special interpretation of special char- 
acters. Mr. Melchers seems to wish to emphasize the faces of his 
portraits decidedly by keeping the head a well-finished piece of 
work, while the hands and other parts remain quite sketchy and, 
consequently, secondary. In the present subjects, perhaps the 
hands do not mean much, but there have been portraits of hands 
that tell more of the story than the face itself. Among the other 
Melchers pictures, one entitled “ Sante Gudule” has the same charm- 
ing qualities as did “ The Family,” exhibited here a year or two ago, 
and it makes one wish there were no commonplace people in the 
world if Mr. Melchers has to paint them. 

The prize picture of the present exhibition is “ The Old Gown,” 
by Mr. Frederick Warren Freer. It certainly is charming and a 
delightful piece of painting, before which it is a great pleasure to sit. 
The prize which has been awarded to it is the Cahn prize of $100. 

Mr. Freer’s sister has in the same room a very attractive composi- 
tion entitled “After the Lesson.” A little boy kneels on the floor 
blowing soap-bubbles, while his mother, a closed book in her lap, fans 
the bubbles on high with a small yellow fan. Both faces are turned 
upwards and are full of eager interest. In this same room, also, 
Mrs. Kenyon Cox has a delicious bit of figure-painting entitled 
“ Caroline,” a portrait of a small girl in pink looking out at the 
world with wide-opened blue eyes, the kind of a portrait one laughs 
at and loves in the same moment. 

Charles Curran exhibits ten perfectly delightful bits of Alpine 
scenery, many of them showing the Jungfrau in her various moods, 
rosy and blushing, sombre and dark, gray and dreamlike: they are 
bits such as one would like to own here in our flat prairies, where it 
is hard to remember there are places where men dwell ‘‘on the 
heights.” And speaking of owning them brings to mind the en- 
couraging report which comes from Mr. French, Director of the Art 
Institute, in regard to the sum which the sales will probably amount 
to from the exhibition. He says, never before has the outlook been 
so encouraging. Last year, during the entire year, $7,000 dollars’ 
worth of pictures were sold, while this year it looks as if the sum 
might run up as high as $17,000. It is a very encouraging * symp- 
tom” that Chicago people are spending more and more money for 
pictures. It is pleasant, as not only indicating a larger growth and 
culture around us, but, also, because it brings good pictures amongst 
us to be seen in homes and private collections, and, consequently, at 
loan collections. A good picture-market always creates an art- 
centre with all that comes with it,.which is a feature much to be 
desired in any large, rich city. 

The increase in the public spirit for promoting things artistic here, 
in our city, has been most noticeable within the last ten years. The 
Art Institute has been the recipient of most exceptional gifts during 
the last year, and now another is added to the list. This time it is 
the Martin Ryerson Library which has just been opened to the 
public. The library is built in a court in a space which corresponds 
to that in the north wing which is occupied by the Fullerton Lecture- 
hall. It is a room which gives one the impression of having a low 
ceiling, the portion set aside for bookcase space being lower than the 
central part, where are the chairs and reading-tables. The lighting 
is all by means of skylights of slightly obscured glass. The whole 
general tone of the room seems to be a rather nondescript creamy 
gray, the large columns which have been introduced around the 
central portion seeming to serve as the key-note to the color-scheme. 
The whole tone is kept very quiet, perhaps being thought fitting for 
a place for study. The result is monotonous, but if it were to serve 
only as a background for some brighter mural decoration, it would 
no longer seem colorless and characterless. The general scheme of 
color is not nearly as successful as that in Fullerton Hall. ‘The 
spaces above the bookcases are tinted, and here are hung fine auto- 
types of some of the old masters. Possibly, this space is destined 
to hold eventually some fine mural painting. ‘The room would, in- 
deed, be glorified if an Abbey could place some Sir Galahad series 
here. As a decorative feature, placed in the frieze of the higher 
part of the room are fourteen names of men, not only distinguished 
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as artists, but as critics, men who have earned enduring fame as 
writers on art-subjects. The matter of choosing these fourteen 
names was not an easy task. Mr. French invited assistance and 
suggestions from any one interested in the subject, and the result was 
an embarras de richesses which rendered the tinal selection difficult. 
As they now stand, they are Sir Joshua Reynolds, Viollet-le-Duc, 
Ruskin, Winckelmann, Lessing, Vitruvius, Taine, Washington 
Allston, Vignola, Vasari, Leonardo da Vinci, Pugin, Cellini, Symonds. 

Another one of those feats in which Chicago seems always to be 
indulging is about to be attempted at McVicker’s Theatre. The 
entire structure, 150 feet deep by 50 feet wide and six stories high, is 
to be placed on jackscrews, have its foundations knocked out, and 
then lifted 7 inches. This is being done as a precautionary measure, 
the foundations for the new 7'ribune building immediately adjoin- 
ing the theatre being so deep that there might seem to be danger of 
settlement on the west side. ‘The theatre foundations will be deep- 
ened and the building itself raised. It will take fully three months 
to accomplish the undertaking, and in the meantime all work and 
play goes merrily on at the old stand. “ Foxey Grandpa” will con- 
tinue to prove enticing and, doubtless, will have as many admirers 
visit him as if the building were not being held in mid-air by 2,000 
jackscrews. Such feats seem to be the natural outgrowth of long 
practice, a memory of those days when, of necessity, a street level 
had often to be raised some 8 or 10 feet above the original one to get 
it out of the swampy surroundings. Then the little houses along the 
line of improvement had pedestrians on the sidewalk looking into 
their second-story windows, and up the little structure had to go. 
Practice has made us perfect, as the original Chicago was many feet 
below the level of the present city. 

It is to be regretted that politics seem to be having an architectural 
outcropping in several places, and our esteemed Governor has been 
putting his thumb into the architectural pie to see what plums he 
could draw out for some of his friends. Notice was drawn to the 
fact by the removal from the Board of Examining Architects of 
Charles W. Nothnagel. The appointment was made in 1899 for 
four years, Mr. Nothnagel being endorsed by 150 architects, the late 
Dankmar Adler heading the list. Last July he was requested to 
resign by Governor Yates and refused to comply with the request. 
Mr. Nothnagel was one of the men most prominent in creating the 
bill providing for this examining-board, which was to be entirely 
outside the realm of politics, consisting, as it did, of four practising 
architects of ten years’ standing, and a fifth member who should be 
a member of the faculty of the State University. It looks now as if 
the entering-wedge to make this a political body had been inserted, 
and if such is the ease it will not be long before its days of usefulness 
as an examining-board will be numbered. Why this poor little office, 
to which no salary is attached, should have any attraction for the 
politician is hard to understand. With an examining-board not 
devoted to the best interests of the profession, of course, a poor class 
of men might be passed through the examinations, which could be 
reduced in this way to something less than a farce. Even then, 
however, the spoils would be so uncertain and so far in the future, 
that the possibility of handling them would in no way pay for the 
trouble. Even with the best efforts of a corrupt examining-board, 
the entire profession could not be corrupted. 

Another animated bit of wire-pulling has been going on at Spring- 
field in regard to the architect of the plans for the State Arsenal. 
Mr. R. Bruce Watson, as State Architect, had been endorsed by 
Governor Yates, and realizing that the other two members of the 
board having the building in charge were not looking with favor 
upon him, he is alleged to have cut prices, and agreed to make the 
plans and superintend the building for $1,500. This tells its own 
story pretty plainly, as the appropriation for the arsenal was $150,000. 
The two other members of the board were the Auditor of the State, 
Mr. McCullough, and the Secretary of State, Mr. Rose. They 
united and remained firm on a Springfield architect, Samuel A. Bul- 
lard, and though Mr. Watson is still trying for a chance at superin- 
tending the job, it looks now as if the acceptance of the Bullard 
plans would change matters, and the various contractors who are 
accustomed to grow fat off tidbits at Springfield would be deprived 
of their rights for a while at least. 

Aside from the machinists’ strike, which has been on hand since 
last May, labor circles here are not at present actively aggressive. 
The striking machinists have been most active in picket service 
around the Allis‘Chalmers plant, and have finally brought down 
upon themselves an order from Judge Kohlsaat restraining them in 
their attempts at “persuasion.” The order was most discriminating 
and impersonal, adhering only to the side of law and order. It has, 
nevertheless, roused a tempest in the union bee-hive. This injunc- 
tion, which fortunately has the support of some right-minded laboring 
men, restrains the striking employés from “in any manner inter- 
fering with or obstructing the business of the complainants by vio- 
lence or threats of violence. 

“From interfering with or molesting the persons who may be 
employed by complainants by any act of violence or any act calcu- 
lated to intimidate such persons. 

“ From picketing, obstructing or in such manner as to intimidate, 
coerce or, by acts or language tending to intimidate, induce any of 
the employés of complainant from remaining or continuing in such 
employment. 

“From interfering with the employés going to and from their 
daily work by either of the means aforesaid.” 

Certainly these are not the utterances of a high-handed tyrant, 
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To still act under the law while at the same time attaining their aim, 
cards were placed in the hands of the present employés by the 
pickets. These cards have on one side in large type the following: 


“ Attention, machinists! You are earnestly requested to stay away 
from the Allis-Chalmers plants of Chicago, known as the Fraser & 
Chalmers & Gates Iron Works. A strike is still on for the nine hour 
day.” 


The reverse side of the card reads as follows : — 


“Brief history of the strike: Since May 31, 1901, a strike has 
been in progress in the Allis-Chalmers shops of this city. Every 
endeavor has been made to reach a peaceful settlement by the men 
on the strike at these shops, but with no results. The company in 
question has resorted to importing machinists from various parts of 
the country, misrepresenting the existing conditions. Failing in 
their endeavors to operate their plants by these means, they asked 
for and succeeded in securing from the Federal Courts an injunction 
against peaceful, law-abiding citizens, who are striving for shorter 
work-day with increase in pay. To win this fight against this un- 
scrupulous corporation we need the assistance of every machinist 
who will aid us materially by remaining away.” As the Chicago 
Federation of Labor has notified the machinists that it would aid 
them in fighting the injunction, doubtless the developments will 
become more complicated. 

At present no labor questions are being actively “ discussed” hy 
any of the trades directly connected with building-interests. The 
only grievance belongs to the past, and a boycott is being established 
upon certain owners, whose buildings were pushed forward with non- 
union workmen during the labor troubles of the summer of 1900. 
Two down-town firms have already been singled out, and others, it is 
said, will follow. The fact that the owners had nothing to do with 
the hiring of non-union men does not affect the boycott. A flat- 
building on Fifty-ninth and Halstead streets in a neighborhood where 
many workingmen live is singled out for special hatred and its 
owner destined to be ruined. Not only are the flats boycotted as 
flats, but their present occupants subjected to much that is disagree- 
able. Small shopkeepers in the building are also included in the 
boycott, and the owner of the building seems completely at the mercy 
of his enemies. When, however, it comes to attacking firms like 
Mandel Brothers and the Merchant Loan & Trust Company, the 
attitude, though no less high-handed, has an element of the ridiculous 
in it. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and Lake Shore Railroads, 
which for years have made their entrance into Chicago in a most un- 
attractive and inconvenient station. are about to have a new one on 
the site of their present structure, which is one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, stations in Chicago. The new station, it is estimated, will cost 
in the neighborhood of a million, while a new warehouse and office- 
building for the Lake Shore Road, a few blocks away, will add 
$150,000 more to the outlay. 

CHANGES IN CATITEDRAL-PLANNING.! 

N speaking last November, from this Chair, of the problems that 
the architecture of this centurv is likely to have to solve, I men- 
tioned as one the planning of large churches to meet the needs of 

modern congregations, with a view to avoid the blocking of the 
central portions of churches in the medizval manner of our Gothic 
cathedrals. I wish to-day to go a step farther on this point, though 
| do so with some diffidence, because any suggestion of alteration in 
our accustomed church or cathedral arrangements is looked on by 
many as almost heretical; but what I may say is with a view possibly 
to induce, at some later date, a discussion on the point I am going tg 
raise — namely, that of bringing altars forward, nearer to the con- 
vregations than is possible with the present arrangement of deep 
chancels and choirs. Such a discussion might be very interesting 
and instructive from the architectural side of church arrangement, 
as well as in relation to the question of congregational worship in our 
larger churches. 

In 1884 I wrote, in one of the building-journals, some thoughts on 
church-planning, the object of which was to show that the common 
fourteenth-century plan, with the crossing blocked by large piers, 
and the enclosed choirs in the centre of the church, though well 
adapted for the medieval and monastic times. is quite unsuited to 
modern worship in the nineteenth century. This view now seems 
generally accepted; but further than this, the fervent spirit that has 
developed itself under the Church revival of late years renders it 
necessary that the large congregations should be able both to hear 
and see all parts of the services for full participation in them. 

Beresford Hope, in his ‘* Worship and Order” (written many 
years before his death, but still, I am assured, expressing his latest 
views, for he presented copies of this book to friends shortly before 
he died), says : — 


“T tell the man who wants to build a church which shall be at 
once useful and beautiful, to forecast that church in his mind’s eye, 
to forecast it at work —full of worshippers joining in the ‘ Te 
Deum,’ upon their knees at the Holy Communion, of worshippers 
listening to the evening services. Let him guess, as he only can, by 
such a glance how every one can hear and every one can see. Let 


. 
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him notice where his light falls, and where it is darkness, and in 
particular let him make sure that the altar and its adjuncts stand 
well forward, and are not lost in the obscurity of some unlucky 
shadow. There is no reason, beyond the prejudice which such a 
novelty might excite, why at times one should not construct a circu- 
lar or polygonal nave. The nave of the Temple Church is precedent 
enough, and the glorious decagon of St. Gereon, at Cologne, would 
hold a goodly multitude. There are no more congregational naves 
anywhere than the octagon at Ely and the dome of St. Paul's.” 

All which means that what is wanted now, and much more now than 
when the above words were written, is a large open space for wor- 
shippers, with the altar brought well forward, and not buried in the 
depths of a lengthy chancel or choir, as in the case of the fourteenth- 
century English cathedrals, of which type the new one at Truro is a 
modern representative, and, however good in its architecture, is 
simply an anachronism. 

Tradition and conservatism are well in their way, but should not go 
the length of hampering modern requirements with obsolete arrange- 
ments made for the benefit of colleges of monks, and not for the people. 
The desirability of a good open space for congregational purposes is 
now, by most thoughtful minds, generally conceded. The point for 
reflection is the possibility and propriety of a further advance in 
increasing the facilities of large congregations for seeing and hearing, 
and part cipation in those parts of the services conducted at the altar, 
by an alteration in its position, which might, while being a step in 
advance towards meeting modern congregational wants, possibly also 
be found to be, in a measure, almost a return to early usage. Ina 
modern cathedral, say, for argument’s sake, the choir must contain 
stalls and seats for seventy or one hundred persons, with proper 
space for altarcommunicants and steps. The length would be at 
least 100 to 120 feet, and though this is considerably less than the 
depth of many medieval churches, it, nevertheless, removes the east 
end of the sanctuary so far from the nearest members of the congre- 
gation that it becomes practically impossible for them, as a body, to 
see or hear the services conducted at the altar. 

The question [ ask is, conceded the open space in the centre of a 
large church, why should we not consider the advisability in the 
future of altering the arrangement of our choirs and placing the altar 
at the entrance to the choir instead of at the east end, with the 
clergy, choir and bishop’s throne behind the altar? To see if there 
is any reason in such a suggestion let us look back at some points in 
the history of church-planning. 

The seats for the clergy being situated bebind the altar is a far 
older arrangement than the position assigned to them in the medieval 
and monastic times. It existed at first in some of our own early 
cathedrals, as you all know — at Norwich and Canterbury, for in- 
stance. I believe I am right in stating that the view of the Anglican 
party in the Church is that their rules, doctrines and worship are 
intended to be in accordance with those of the earlier church, and go 
back to the time before the Bishops of Rome established the Roman 
Church as the chief of all the churches, and arrogated to themselves 
the position of supreme head as Pope or Father. Now, at this early 
period, it is certain that the arrangements in the Christian churches 
provided for the altar being immediately in front of the congregation, 
and the seats for those who officiated at the various offices and at the 
altar being behind it. It is interesting to note how the earlier ar- 
rangements developed and were altered to meet the requirements of 
various times and peoples, and changes of thought. 

Let us glance broadly at the various alterations that have occurred. 
In the early basilican arrangement, as in old St. Peter’s at Rome 
and St. Paul’s Without the Walls, St. Apollinare at Ravenna, St. 
Clemente at Rome, both in the ancient and lower, and the later, or 
upper, churches, and later also at St. Ambrogio at Milan, Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, at Rome; also at Torcello and Parenzo, and in the 
Armenian church of Pitzounda, in the Coptic churches, and, as 
before mentioned, in Canterbury and Norwich, and also at the little 
early church of Deerhurst, it was evidently thought desirable that no 
great distance should intervene between the congregation and the 
altar, and for this reason, no doubt, it was placed in front of the bema, 
thus bringing it in close proximity to the worshippers. In those days 
the form of worship was comparatively simple, and the officiating 
clergy, who probably acted as cantores also, were seated behind the 
altar, their seats being ranged around the bema, with the Bishop's 
throne in the centre, and the worshippers evidently took full part as 
well as the clergy in the ceremony of Divine worship. 

These altars, it is true, faced the reverse way from ours, and the 
priest officiated standing behind the altar facing the people and 
the east. Now, both priest and congregation in our churches usually 
face eastwards, or towards Jerusalem, perhaps originated by Solomon's 
prayer at the dedication of the Temple, though other reasons are 
more usually given for the custom. Some few centuries later, when, 
in consequence of the holy mystery of the Divine Sacrifice being 
more prominently suggested in the church arrangements, indicated 
by the veiled altars, the ritual had extended, and comprised more 
ceremonial, and more attention was paid to music, the addition of a 
chorus cantorum, or choir, was made, intervening between the altar 
and the congregation and jutting into the nave. The clergy still 
occupied the same position behind the altar during the missa and 
officium divinum, but subsequently those in holy orders, as well as 
the cantores, occupied the lower portion of the choir during the 
oflicium divinum, and those only actively engaged in the missa 
occupied the bema. 

One evident reason of the choir being thus brought forward into 
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the nave between the altar and the congregation in the basilican 
churches, as in the upper church of San Clemente and others, seems 
likely to have been, that had the increased number of singers been 
placed, like the priests, behind the altar, it would have necessitated, 
in such a plan, the position of the altar being moved some bays down 
the church, towards the centre of the nave, by which arrangement 
many of the worshippers in the large aisles would have found them- 
selves during the missa behind the altar and the officiating priest, 
instead of in front. 

It seems to me there could. have been no other logical reason 
for the departure from the first method of arrangement, which 
brought the altar in greater proximity to the congregation; and from 
this departure, by gradual steps, our medieval choirs were evolved, 
resulting eventually in the abbey churches in the entire shutting off 
of the altar, clergy, brotherhoods and choirs from the congregations 
by the elaborate screens even now remaining in many churches both 
here and abroad. 

The more exalted ritual, with its greater suggestiveness of the 
importance of and reverence for the holy mysteries, aided by other 
Roman doctrines, seems to have led to the screening off of all those 
engaged in the service of the church from the congregations by the 
veiling of the altars, as in the Coptic and Eastern churches, by 
the iconostasis, or solid screen, which separated the altar from the 
choir, and also a further and more open screen which again separated 
the choir from the congregation. Instances of both these arrange- 
ments are found — of the first in the Church of Abu Sargah and the 
old Coptic churches of Egypt at old Cairo, in Russia and Armenia; 
and of the second in the upper church of San Clemente at Rome, 
and other early churches, and at Torcello; and possibly some such 
similar arrangement was adopted at old Canterbury and Norwich, 
and the little ancient church of Deerhurst. 

Again, later on in medieval times, when civilized but pagan Rome 
had fallen, and education for the masses had disappeared, the Church 
being the only light of the Dark Ages, and the Bishops of Rome had 
added worldly pomp and power to the spiritual character of their 
office, and claimed for themselves the title of Pope as head, or Father, 
of the Universal Church, it was to be expected that the clergy and 
monastic orders should have conceived it necessary, considering the 
strong line of demarcation they had drawn between themselves, their 
elevated office, and the ignorant laity, to emphasize this point in 
their churches by altogether enclosing for themselves and occupying 
the central and best part of the churches and cathedrals. This 
was the natural evolution of the first enclosed choirs in the basilicas 
placed between the altar and the congregation, and completed by the 
separation of the clergy and monastic bodies from the laity. This 
arrangement is familiar to us all in the numerous cathedrals with the 
enclosed choir, or pulpitum. By this plan the congregations were 
debarred from any prominent or general joining with the clergy in 
Divine service or public worship, excepting in connection with the 
mass or services held at the altar, which it was then found necessary 
to place in the nave, outside the choir, or rood-screen, as was the 
case at Lincoln and York. These altars were for the popular ser- 
vices. There was a great screen between the western piers of the 
central tower, the altar in the middle and doors on either side. A 
necessity for this altar for popular or congregational services is felt 
at the present time in some of our cathedrals, as at Norwich, in con- 
sequence of the enclosed choirs still remaining. 

- the early medieval times, that the congregations should unite 
with the clergy in public worship was, judging by the arrangements 
then existing, apparently considered of small moment. The people 
were to be impressed, or perhaps improved, from a spiritual point-of- 
view; but their worship was done for them, if I may so express it, 
by proxy, “as in the Jewish sacrificial rites, when the priests and 
Levites acted alone, but with this difference, that in this case the 
people could not even join in the prayers and praise, as did the Jews, 
for the reason that the Divine offices were not in the vernacular.” 
It was when, later on, education, both religious and secular, caused 
an expansion of thought and feeling in the popular mind that an 
alteration was felt to be necessary; and it was the recognition on 
the part of the clergy for the necessity of the participation of the 
congregations in the whole of the services that caused the introduc- 
tion of these second prominent nave altars in such proximity to the 
people that all could easily see and hear, and, at last, the holding of 
the services in the language of the people, as an additional aid to 
their heartily joining in them. 

This principle of two altars is sometimes considered not in accord- 
ance with the feeling of the English Church, which it has been said 
is one church, one altar; but it seems to have been the outcome, 
first, of the desire for the separation of the clergy and choir from the 
congregation, and, secondly, of the basilican churches having first 
arranged the choirs intervening between the altar and the congrega- 
tion. If the basilican churches — which, after all, were first derived 
from courts of justice — had had, instead of the bema, long chancels 
or choirs to accommodate a large number of cantores, like the late 
cathedrals, is it not possible that the same relative position of the 
altar near the congregation would have been maintained, and 
the chorus cantorum have been placed behind it with the clergy, 
instead of in front of it? The fact that later on the nave altars out- 
side the choir were found necessary seems, to my mind, to argue that 
it would have been so. 

In Spain, in the fifteenth century the arrangement obtained of the 
coro, or choir, being placed in the nave and the altar in the eastern 
part of the church, with the congregation intervening between the 
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altar and the choir. A modified form of this principle of arrange- 
ment is now to be seen at Westminster Abbey; and this plan was, 
no doubt, also the outcome of the feeling for the necessity of the 
altar being not too far distant from the congregation. There are 
also many instances now in Italy of the choir being behind the altar; 
but in some of these cases the public are brought too near the 
altar, which seems somewhat derogatory to reverence, as in Sta. 
Maria del Fiore, at Florence, where the high-altar was placed under 
the dome, and the congregation entirely surrounds it. At Sta. Maria 
Maggiore the altar is still at the entrance of the bema in the nave, 
and the choir and stalls for priests behind it on either side of a 
second altar at the end of the apse or bema; and a somewhat 
similar arrangement exists in the semi-Romanesque churches of 
Cologne and St. Gereon, thus bringing the altars in proximity to the 
congregations. 

Does it not seem evident, from these variations at different times 
of the arrangements made to suit the feelings and education of the 
ages, that there can scarcely be said to be a hard-and-fast line drawn, 
or any grave law that would be broken if the present plan of accom- 
modation of our tripartite arrangement of congregation, choir and 
sacrarium were somewhat altered to meet modern requirements, 
however much, in some respects, our sentiment and conservative 
feeling make us averse to alterations ? 

The present arrangement, when we consider the late earnest An- 
glican movement, which claims to go back in its faith and ritual to 
the period previous to the absolute sway and domination of the 
Roman Church, seems in some respects to be wanting and illogical, 
where, as in our larger churches and cathedrals, large choirs and 
numbers of clergy have to be accommodated, causing, by this plan, 
the altar to be removed from the congregation, say from 80 feet to 
150 feet, and suggests the necessity for some revision in our plan 
which shall, as in the early times, bring the altar and the services 
conducted at it in closer proximity to the worshippers. 

I quite feel that difficulties arise which are not easy to surmount 
in the suggestion of the principal altar being placed at the entrance 
to the choir, but I do not see that they are insurmountable. First, 
there must be the elevation of the choir above the nave, and then of 
the sacrarium and altar above the choir; but with a wide choir, and 
a large open space in front, I do not see that this would be impossi- 
ble any more than at Sta. Maria Maggiore in Rome, or at the Duomo 
in Florence. 

Also there is the question of a great reredos, but a canopied altar 
and a dossal of beautiful workmanship and precious and rare ma- 
terials might be infinitely more satisfactory and in better taste than 
some of the large and elaborate altar-pieces of soft stone and inferior 
sculpture and workmanship that have been erected in many of our 
churches in late years. One objection, no doubt, that would be 
raised to such an arrangement would be, that by the present plan 
we are supposed by degrees to arrive at the holiest of all at the altar, 
which, therefore, is renoved farthest from the vulgar; but the 
Roman Church has evidently not attached weight to this, and why 
should ours? A second altar might be placed at the extreme east 
end and used for smaller services, the bishop’s throne and the choir 
and stalls remaining in the same relative position as at present. 
With the enormous congregations our churches are now attracting, 
width of nave and choir and spacious interiors are a necessity, and 
with these, were it found advisable, this arrangement could, I 
imagine, be made to suit our worship as easily as the Roman Church 
has, in numbers of instances, made it suit theirs. 

As to its advisability in regard to sentiment and conservatism, no 
doubt many adverse arguments could be raised; but, all the same, 
the question would still remain of the vital necessity for fervent 
worshippers being able to see and hear and join in all parts of 
Divine worship. ‘Che subject has been in my mind for a number 
of years, which must be my excuse for bringing it before you on this 
occasion, and, after all, it is as much an architectural question as an 
ecclesiastical one. At any rate, I am not the first to have proposed 
such a thing, and numbers besides myself are interested in the sub- 
ject. I would commend the point for consideration to any of you 
who may be likely to have the chance of erecting a large church or 
cathedral suited to modern times. 
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J HERE is this in common between the Renaissance and the 
eighteenth century: that each has its enthusiastic and devoted 
admirers, although to many art-lovers both are anathema, or 
nearly so. And yet what a charm there is in Italian Renaissance 
architecture and its French follower—a charm that Leader Scott 
knows so well how to convey to his readers.' 

The life of Brunelleschi by his contemporary Manetti, who is 
now, upon very good evidence, accredited with the authorship of an 
anonymous manuscript from which most lives of the architect have 
been evolved, begins thus: “ Filippo the architect . . . was of our 
city. ... He was born in 1377. He lived there almost all his 
life, and there, according to the flesh, he died.” As a boy, he 
neglected study and scribbled on his books. How one would like to 
pick up some of these spoiled Classics! In Florence, in those days, 


1 Brunelleschi,’’ by Leader Scott, 5s. net. Bell & Sons, London, 
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every boy upon leaving school was apprenticed to some guild, and 
Brunelleschi senior ordained that his son should join the goldsmiths. 
His matriculation in oreficeria took place on July 2, 1404, but he 
went on studying mathematics and all other sciences necessary to 
an artist, and he is accredited with being the perfecter of the art of 
perspective. He began life as a sculptor, but his failure in the com- 
petition for the bronze gates of the Ba -tistery, Florence, made him 
turn his attention to architecture, and so he went to Rome to study. 
Bat although Ghiberti obtained the commission for the “Gate of 
Paradise,” Brunelleschi’s design has tremendous dramatic power, 
and the modelling of the panel “The Sacrifice of Abraham,” now 
in the Bargello, side by side with his rival's, is very fine. 

Donatello accompanied the older man to Rome; but once there, 
their individual tastes led them apart in their studies. Brunelleschi 
explored the Classic buildings; Donatello revelled in the sculpture. 
Whether the former conceived the idea of building the dome of the 
Cathedral at Florence during his Roman visit, we do not know; but 
in 1417 he seems to have discussed the matter with the masters of 
the Opera. They all knew how to build a small cupola with the 
usual scaffolding of curved planks of wood, but a dome covering a 
diameter of 200 feet had never been attempted. This, however, 
Brunelleschi offered to do, and without any scaffolding. The masters, 
of course, jeered at the idea, and the discussion ended in the artist 
being carried bodily out of the room, so stormy was the meeting; 
and then the people took up the cry at the “crack-brained fellow 
who says such preposterous things.” However, artists were asked 
to send in designs and models, and Brunelleschi’s brick-and-mortar 
model was erected in the Piazza, where it remained from September 
1,°1418, until January 23, 1430-1. “Guasti gives a long list of 
expenses paid during all this time, ending April 26, 1420, with 46 
soldi and 8 denare paid for three flasks of. white wine and two of 
vermiglio, with bread, pomegranates and beans, for the collation 
of the masters who went to inspect it on the morning of that day.” 
This style of feasting came off from time to time all through the 
building of the dome. 

The modern use of the grappling-iron for raising heavy weights by 
crane was instituted by Filippo. He had noticed a number of square 
holes in the Roman buildings, about which there were divers opinions, 
but he decided that they were for the better grip of some instru- 
ment for raising the blocks. The discovery that the Romans dove- 
tailed their stones one into the other was made by an inspection of 
the roof of the Pantheon. He realized how cross-beams might 
gird the ribs together, and how an inner dome would strengthen the 
outer one. The “Instructions given in 1420 by Brunelleschi for 
the construction of the cupola, according to his model, with the 
amendment made in 1421,” forms an interesting account of his 
scheme, but it is too long for quotation. It may be found on page 50, 
with an illustration of a section of the great dome. The scheming 
and squabbling went on, and the idea of entrusting the work to one 
man, * when for ages the guild had been accustomed to a plurality of 
masters taking counsel and working in concert,” was ridiculed. 
Ghiberti had defeated Brunelleschi in the designs for the great door. 
Why not let him build the dome? was the reasoning of many. But 
Filippo held that even if Ghiberti were the better sculptor (which 
he considered doubtful), that was no reason why he, Filippo, should 
not be the better architect. However, he had to give way or lose 
the work altogether, and so three “consuls” were appointed to carry 
out the plan. The head of the lodge of masons and eight master- 
builders were also deputed to assist Brunelleschi in his work. 

The account of the building is most interesting; the invention of a 
crane for raising the materials, the payments made to the various 
workmen, the celebration of the various epochs during the building 
by collations of barrels of wine and fruits, and the various delibera- 
tions of the masters are all detailed by the author. In 1432 the 
dome was so far advanced that the design for the lantern was dis- 
cussed. Six master-builders of the Opera, including Ghiberti (who 
had matriculated into the guild) and a lady, a member of the Gaddi 
family, sent in models, but Brunelleschi’s was acccepted unanimously 
and was erected in the Piazza. The inspection necessitated another 
collation, five flasks of trebbiano wine, white bread, melons and plums; 
and when the lantern was placed on the summit, and in spite of 
fears and reports, did not crash down and bring the whole cupola 
with it to the ground, another feast was held at which all the Cathe- 
dral clergy were present. The benediction was performed by the 
Bishop of Fiesole, and the architect’s scornful words to‘his detractors 
were verified: “the heavier the weight, the better it [the lantern] 
would hold the cupola together.” So all the bells of the city rang 
peals of joy, and Brunelleschi was greeted with applause wherever 
he went. It was the old story of “ La Camaraderie”; Filippo was 
not a member of the guild of masons, therefore he had no right to 
finish the Duomo. However, his success made him the fashionable 
architect, and we may see his work all over the beautiful city of 
Florence: the tribune of San Zenobio, and that wonderful arco 
piano, a flat passage leading to the organ-gallery and passing across 
the sacristy over the door, built without supports, with the masonry 
of an arch, without the curve. The choir of the Duomo, the beauti- 
ful basilica-church of San Lorenzo with its cloisters and sacristy, the 
church of Santo Spirito with its double colonnade, the Pazzi chapel, 
the Badia at Fiesole, the Palazzi Busini, Pazzi, Barbadori, Pitti, 
and the Royal Villa at Petraja are some of his principal buildings. 
Besides these he erected fortifications at Pisa, Lastra, Mantua, 
Ferrara, Milan, Rimini and Rome, and at Pistoja Cathedral and at 
Florence he sculptured some groups in wood, bronze and silver. 


The author sums up Brunelleschi’s characteristics as follows: “ A 
real Brunelleschi building differs as much from those of the later 
Renaissance masters of the seventeenth century as it does from the 
Italian Gothic of his contemporaries. One may be certain never 
to find a false or an unscientific design by him. If in a building 
which he may have begun you see such a falsity as a broken pedi- 
ment or an arch lacking the keystone, be sure that it was placed by 
a later hand. If you find one of his favorite simple arches without 
pillars, whether plainly moulded or sculptured, filled by a window or 
a door with a pediment which has no relation to the arch, such as 
Donatello’s door in the sacristy of San Lorenzo and Ammannati’s 
windows in the basement of the Pitti Palace, it is pretty certain 
those pediments were not in Brunelleschi's design. He so loved the 
pure arch that he never mingled it with other architectural forms ; 
if he made his windows with pediments, the pediment stood alone, 
dedicated to its right use of supporting the weight above an opening, 
but never did he mix it with his arches. The strongest mark of his 
architecture is truth, the truth of a line to its object, the truth of 
form to its meaning. He used very few forms, his architectural 
lines being always confined, where support in space was needed, to 
the arch and pillar; for mural decoration he chose the pillarless 
moulded arch, or the classic panel. The round window, or occhio 
(‘ wil-de-beuf, as he called it), was also a favorite form with him 
when building required light from the higher parts. Yet, though his 
own choice of style was so severe and simple, he was perfectly un- 
bigoted . . . he always respected the older styles, and never made a 
visible clash. ‘Thus, in the Guelph Palace, he kept the outside in the 
mediwval style of the basement already existing, though his hall in 
the interior was in pure Renaissance style. Again, at the Badia he 
sacrificed any design he might have wished to make for the facade, 
so as to keep the Romano-Lombard work pure and untouched; yet 
the interior is in his own semi-classical style.” His work was quite 
individual. All earlier works had been constructed in parks by 
different masters of the craft, and thus many great buildings are 
unsigned, so to speak, by the artists; but with Brunelleschi began 
the era of the individual craftsman, and the “gain was homogeneity 
in the buildings. . . . Brunelleschi was the first to apply the classic 
bias to architecture, and he did it on the purest lines. ... Mi- 
chelozzi, Alberti, Cronaca, San Gallo, and, last and greatest, Michel- 
angelo, were all individual artists, whose works were their own 
independent conception. ... If he had not made the first step, 
Alberti surely would have been the pioneer . . . but it would have 
been a different style. Indeed, if Alberti and the later builders had 
followed the lead of Brunelleschi on his own lines, Italian Renais- 
sance architecture would have been far nobler than it is.” 


Tue profession in this country has awaited with great interest 
the publication of Mr. Wheelwright’s book! on school architect- 
ure, of which it had received only a foretaste in the articles pub- 
lished in the Brickbuilder. Now that the book has appeared, we 
think that most readers will find it even better than they had antici- 
pated. Not only is a book, in which reference can be made from 
one page to another, infinitely more satisfactory than a series of 
magazine articles, but a large amount of new material, of the most 
valuable character, has been added to the original papers. No 
American architect needs to be told that Mr. Wheelwright, during 
his official life as City Architect of Boston, designed a large number 
of conspicuously successful school-buildings, but his book is very far 
from being monopolized by his own work. On the contrary, it gives 
an extremely interesting survey of the whole field of modern school- 
architecture, both in this country and abroad, treated with the dis- 
crimination of an architect of great and special knowledge, the details 
of construction and arrangement which the experience of the author 
has shown to be of practical importance being collected in the later 
chapters. No architect needs to be told that school-planning has, of 
late years, been reduced to a science, by careful observation of the 
effect upon children and teachers of various modes of lighting, 
systems of heating and ventilation, size of classes, length of school- 
hours, and so on; and the result of experience in these matters has, 
in many countries, been embodied in official regulations relating to 
school-buildings, or, at least, in certain general principles accepted 
by school-authorities. It must be said, we think, that the tendency 
to lay down general principles in school-architecture is rather 
stronger than it should be, particularly among School Boards and 
superintendents, and the advance of the science is in some danger of 
being checked by the reduction to formulas of principles which greater 
experience or the changing conditions of school life should be left 
free to modify. It is, therefore, with much satisfaction that we find 
Mr. Wheelwright criticising frankly and unhesitatingly the official - 
rules and practices which he thinks deserve such criticism. For 
example, in regard to the lighting of school-rooms, he says without 
reserve that school-rooms twenty-eight feet wide, which may be called 
the standard width for class-rooms in grammar-schools in the Eastern 
United States, “cannot be considered, when the windows are on but 
one side, as sufficiently lighted, even in bright weather. They are 
ill-lighted on dark days.”” This applies to rooms of the usual height 
of thirteen or thirteen and one-half feet, and, although Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s position in this matter is in direct contradiction to that of 
most school-superintendents and a large part of the hygienists and 


1“ School Architecture’’: A General Treatise for the Use of Architects and 
Others. By Edmund Maech Wheelwright, Fellow Boston Society of Architects, 
Fellow American Institute of Architects, With Descriptive Illustrations, 
Boston: Rogers & Manson, 1901. $5. 











oculists who interest themselves in school matters, we believe that it 
is the correct one. That lighting from two sides is objectionable in 
school-rooms is conceded, on account of the shadows cast by the 
second set of windows on the desks, as well as the annoyance to 
the teacher of having to face a strong light, but Mr. Wheelwright is 
convinced that these troubles, which may to some extent be obviated 
by putting the secondary windows in the corners, leaving a blank 
wall directly opposite the teacher's desk, are less to be feared than 
the deficiency of light inevitable where windows occupy only one 
side of a room twenty-eight feet wide ; and it should be said that his 
opinion is supported by that of the English, French and German 
school-officials, the last of whom make the observation, which some- 
times escapes our scientific oculists, that windows in school-rooms 
rarely receive the unobstructed light of the sky, trees, neighboring 
buildings or other obstructions almost invariably cutting off a large 
portion of the illumination which they are supposed, theoretically, to 
transmit. : 

Another accepted American formula which Mr. Wheelwright does 
not subscribe to is that which adopts the class-room of twenty-eight 
by thirty-two feet for fifty-six pupils as the standard unit for gram- 
mar-schools. School-superintendents, studying, as they must, the 
problem of getting the greatest number of pupils reasonably well 
taught with the smallest number of teachers, have concluded that 
fifty-six children is the maximum number that an average teacher 
can keep in order without total collapse, and have, as a rule, organ- 
ized American grammar-schools in accordance with this standard ; 
but our author is not contented with formulas, and not only questions, 
with the support of the most experienced teachers and school-ollicers, 
both here and abroad, the economy, taking into consideration efii- 
ciency of teaching and the progress of the pupils, of classes of more 
than forty-eight children, but shows that, with classes of forty-eight, 
the school-rooms may be twenty-four and one-half feet in width, and 
will be, in consequence, better lighted, and the construction will be 
considerably less expensive, particularly in city schools, which are 
now usually fireproof. 

These instances are not the only ones in which Mr. Wheelwright 
has taken the liberty of criticising details in the arrangement of 
schools which have received the sanction of committees and superin- 
tendents; but he gives good reasons for his criticisms, and, even if 
they commended themselves less to his readers than is really the 
case, it is well to have them made, if only to maintain the habit of 
discussion which is so essential to progress in any art. As he shows, 
by the extremely interesting and valuable details which he gives of 
novelties in school-planning, such as the provision of baths, work- 
shops and so on, the science of educating the young is itself under- 
going great and rapid changes, and unless the art of planning 
school-houses is kept, by such frank expression of views among 
experts as he gives us, in the alert and receptive condition necessary 
to enable it to respond at once to new requirements, its usefulness 
will be greatly diminished. 

It will be inferred from what we have said that Mr. Wheelwright’s 
book is almost indispensable for architects, however experienced, 
who have occasion to design school-houses, but school-committees 
and superintendents will also find of the greatest value a work which 
not only gives them innumerable examples of the best school-plan- 
ning done in this and other countries, but includes details of the 
proper methods of caring for buildings and apparatus, of carrying 
on manual-training classes, and many other items of school-manage- 
ment. 


Mr. H. G. Tyrrevt, C. E., has written a little book! on 
“ Mill Building-construction” which mill-owners, superintendents 
and treasurers are likely to find very useful, and to which 
architects may often refer with advantage. Naturally, architects 
have little to learn from such a book in relation to the principles of 
construction, and we doubt whether they would approve, for their 
buildings, calculations of roofs which took sixteen and nine-tenths 
pounds per square foot as the maximum wind-pressure, normal to 
the surface, on a roof of 25 degrees pitch, or which allowed 25,000 
per square inch fibre-stress, as Mr. Tyrrell tells us was the case in 
proportioning the steel structures at the Chicago Exposition, but 
it is notorious that engineers take much greater risks than archi- 
tects do in designing structures, and Mr. Tyrrell by no means places 


. himself on the side of hazardous construction. On the contrary, he 


calls attention to the necessity of bracing in buildings, to resist 
lateral pressure, a matter, which as architects think, engineers too 
often forget, and says that “There.are more steel buildings through- 
out the country going to ruin on account of insufficient bracing than, 
perhaps, from any other cause ”; and points out that, in such build- 
ings, when used for mill-purposes, defective bracing, even if it does 
not endanger the structure, leads to dislocations of the frame, break- 
ing of glass, distortions in lines of shafting, and many other troubles. 
With proper bracing, he approves, for mills, a construction of steel 
columns and girders, and in this opinion he will be followed by most 
architects. 7 

In the lesser details of building the book follows the approved 
architectural authorities, so far as they are applicable, making al- 
lowance for the comparatively cheap and temporary construction 
demanded for mills, and some useful tables of cost of various 
materials and modes of construction. are given. 


1“ Mill Building-construction.” By H.G. Tyrrell, C. E., Bridge and Structural 
Engineer. New York : The Engineering News Publishing Co. 1901. 
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Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


FRONT VIEW: HOUSE OF A. B. LEACH, ESQ., SOUTH ORANGE, 
N. J. MR. G. W. MAHER, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REAR VIEW OF SAME HOUSE. 


8ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, BOULDER, COL. MESSRS. H. M. CONGDON & 
SON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INTERIOR OF THE SAME CHURCH. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


A THAMES WAREHOUSE, LONDON, ENG. MR. ASTON WEBB, 
ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from the British Architect. 


[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


HOUSE OF A. B. LEACH, ESQ., SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. MR. G. W. 
MAHER, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENTRANCE TO THE SAME HOUSE. 


BRONZE ANIMAL GROUPS IN THE TUILERIES GARDEN, PARIS, 
FRANCE. AUGUSTE NICOLAS CAIN, SCULPTOR. 


INN FOR THE JACOB TOME INSTITUTE, PORT DEPOSIT, MD. 
MESSRS. BORING & TILTON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DORMITORY FOR THE JACOB TOME INSTITUTE. 


DIRECTOR’S RESIDENCE: JACOB TOME INSTITUTE. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 

THE MINING BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 

CALIFORNIA. 


Boston, MASss., November 12, 1901. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — In your editorial of November 9 stating that a dis- 
crepancy of 70 feet in grade had been developed by the staking out 
of the Mining Building for the University of California, you assume 
that the error is not on the part of M. Benard, but of the topographi- 
cal survey, on the ground that his plans had long been accepted 
by the authorities of the University. 

Now, in the first place, it has long been notorious that the plans of 
M. Benard, although based on a topographical survey furnished alike 
to all the architects, and although accepted by the authorities, were 
nevertheless conceived with a supreme disregard of said topographi- 
cal conditions. It has further been generally understood for a con- 
siderable length of time that M. Benard has been superseded as 
architect by Mr. Howard, of New York. 

Therefore, your editorial leaves the general reader in considerable 
confusion of mind as to the real situation. 


Yours very truly, Henry C. Ho ct. 


[We very much regret that the temporary mislaying of the above com- 
munication has prevented its publication earlier. There is, as Mr. Holt 
suggests, ample opportunity for confusion in the matter of the University 
of California building undertakiug. As we understand the situation, the 
Trustees, or whatever the authoritative body is properly styled, accepted 
the scheme of M. Benard to which the jury awarded first place in the com- 
petition, but made it understood that its execution was dependent on the 
possibility of so modifying it that it could be adapted to the practical re- 
quirements both of the site and the institution itself. Meanwhile, as there 
were certain exigencies which must be satisfied at once, Mr. J. G. Howard, 
whose plan deservedly attracted much attention, was employed as the archi- 
tect of the Mining Building, the site for which was indicated on the plan 
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prepared by M. Benard, and the trouble with the topographical plan de- 
veloped at this point, and it would seem as if it might have a very prej- 
udicial effect on the adoption of M. Benard’s general scheme as a working 
basis. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 








THE UNEMPLOYED WorxING-CLASssEs IN Bertin. — A good deal has 
been printed lately about the condition of the unemployed working- 
classes in Berlin. Some suggestive details on the same subject are 
furnished by the Kdélnische Volkszeitung. Investigations made in one 
day among 150 applicants for work disclosed the fact that during the 
year 100 of the men, members of the union of workers in metal, had 
been out of employment for an average period of nineteen weeks, and 
that before their dismissal most of them had had their wages seriously 
reduced. Saving had been out of the question, as their earnings had 
been barely sufficient to provide for the immediate needs of their 
families. ‘The burden of bread-winning has now fallen upon their wives, 
who have betaken themselves to needlework or factories. Members of 
the union of one year’s standing receive relief at the rate of six marks 
per week for the first seven weeks after loss of employment, and those 
of five years’ standing at the rate of ten marks per week. Figures 
supplied by the union show that, whereas, in the period from July to 
December, 1900, only 16,000 marks were paid out for the support of 
unemployed members, the amount increased to 47,000 marks between 
January and July, 1901. Other figures show that since last April the 
officials of the union have received applications for work from 3,295 
unemployed members, for only 450 of whom employment was obtained. 
Of the remainder, some have supported themselves by borrowing money, 
others have pawned their possessions, while others have been compelled 
to beg. The state of the workmen who are not members of any trade- 
union is described as being infinitely worse, as might naturally be ex- 
pected. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


More asout THE STATUES FROM THE SEA.— The recent remark- 
able discovery of antique statues at the bottom of the sea, near the 
island of Anticythera, off Cape Malea, was duly reported in the 7'ran- 
script last spring. The work of recovery is still going on, but it .has 
met with a temporary check, according to a note in the New York 
Greek newspaper, the “ Atlantis.’’ The divers have reported that the re- 
maining antiquities supposed to be there are covered by a rock too 
large to move by any ordinary means. So they have requested per- 
mission to blow this up with dynamite. Mr. Staes, Minister of Educa- 
tion, whose department has charge also of antiquities, has agreed to 
this, and an electrician is to be sent from the navy-yard at Salamis 
to lay the electric-wires and blow up the rock. Meanwhile, the statues 
and fragments already recovered are being cared for at Athens at the 
National Museum. The same number of the “ Atlantis ” reports that Mr. 
Staes has directed Mr. Kabbadias, Ephor-general of Antiquities, to write 
to the sculptor at the Louvre in Paris, requesting him to come to 
Athens and undertake the piecing together of the splendid bronze statue 
called a Hermes, and likewise to write Herr Strock, the distinguished 
sculptor of Vienna, for his opinion as to the restoration of the Hermes. 
On the other side, Moustapha Bey, the best sculptor of the Imperial 
Museum at Constantinople, is eager to try his hand at this work, and 
has preferred his request through the Greek minister at Constantinople, 
Mr. Mavrokordatos. The Minister of Education has directed the minis- 
ter at Constantinople to make further investigations in regard to this 
sculptor. A brief account of the former finds is to be seen in the last 
number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies (1901, part i., pp. 205-208). 
It is by Mr. Kabbadias, and gives photographs of several of the statues. 
For other accounts see the New York Jndependent for February 2 and 
March 2, 1901. 


Tue Trasgan Cutt 1x Roumanra.—Mlle. Heléne Vacaresco, in the 
Contemporary Review, writes very interestingly of life in Roumania. 
She tells of the old Boyard aristocracy, of the lonely life of shepherds} 
and of the local hermit-saints, or ‘‘ skimmitzes.”” The sense of Roman 
origin has been preserved and intensified through centuries of struggle 
with pagan nations. From one extremity to the other, she writes, the 
name of the Emperor Trajan is still revered in song and record. Ona 
starlit night, the country people point out the Milky Way as ‘‘ Trajan’s 
Road’’; every village ditch is “‘Trajan’s Moat.” Not even in Rome 
itself, where the famous column attests his greatness, is the stern 
Emperor so honored and remembered as in the midst of our nation, 
where a man must be ignorant indeed who ignores the valor and 
renown of Trajan. I am myself a witness to the truth of this. Ona 
bitterly cold night last January, as I was hurrying home over the 
newly fallen snow, in the twilight, a beggar, shivering in a doorway, 
attracted my attention. He groaned and moaned, and expressed his 
misery in the eloquent tones peculiar to such fellows in our country. 
While looking for a coin, I listened to him. He was, of course, com- 
plaining of the cold, and he said: “ Father Trajan! Father Trajan ! 
the land you have brought us to is fair in summer, but in winter . . . 
Father Trajan! You should have led us to milder climes.”’ 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR’s THRONE-ROOM.— The German Oriental Society 
confirms the reports in American papers to the effect that Dr. Kolde- 
wey has succeeded in discovering Nebuchadnezzar’s throne-room at 
Babylon. It is a gigantic building, about 60 feet wide by 160 feet long. 
Exactly opposite the door is the niche in which once the royal throne 
stood, and on both sides and on the northern front of the hall are richly- 
colored ornaments, in good preservation, which will, doubtless, prove 
of the highest historical and artistic importance. The German expedi- 
tion has also begun excavations in the city of Babylon, near the presen, 


>. 





village of Jumjuma, and has already discovered a goodly number of 
inscribed clay-tablets, which, according to the testimony of Dr. Weiss- 
bach, the Assyriologist of the expedition, contain letters, psalms and 
vocabularies. They are, therefore, all documents of the deepest in- 
terest, and are specially calculated to further the study of the Old 
Testament. With the help of new railway-material, the work on the 
hill of Amraniibu Ali is shortly to be resumed, and the excavations of 
this unique Pantheon of the Babylonian metropolis, hidden deep down 
in the earth, promise rich and varied discoveries. ‘The German Oriental 
Society does not confine its activity to Babylon. It has secured two 
other hills, named Fara and Abu Hatah, which are believed to contain 
particularly fine monuments dating from 4,000 n. c. The two hills are 
not far from Nuffar, where the American excavations are being made, 
and the Sultan has already issued an irade permitting the excavations. 
— The London News. 


Cost or Structures ror Tue St. Louis Exposition. — The follow- 
ing figures are issued by Isaac S. Taylor, Director of Construction and 
Maintenance of the World’s Fair, showing the area and cost of the prin- 
cipal exhibition buildings. The total area of twelve buildings is 126.53 
acres, and the total estimated cost $6,250,000. The estimated cost is 
for the bare buildings and does not include sculptural or other decora- 
tions. There will be probably thirty other buildings, covering from one 
to several acres, for special exhibits and other purposes, besides the 
State and foreign buildings. For example, the proposed Temple of 
Fraternity will cover an acre and a half, the Administration Building 
about the same amount, and the power-house probably two or three 
acres. The statement of Director Taylor in detail is as follows: — 


Area in 


Building. Acres. 


Dimensi mn. Cost. 


Art Building. ..-- | 307% x 900 6.19 - 
Two ce, Gus... seveese. | 2002 300’ 273} $1,000,000 
ING ation dansk > ssemeddeissgenasts ches te, ae 7.25 375,000 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts 525’ x 1,200/ 14.46 345,000 
Electricity 600° x 525/ 7.25 400,000 
Mines and Metallurgy 525’x 1,200 14.46 760,000 
Education.... 525/x 750" 9.04 500,000 
SED SENNOUIT, 5 ss ccscdecsencsensccancccion | AR TON 9.04 460,000 
Transportation 525/x 800" 9.61 660,000 
ety a Tetons hee 525” x 1,900/ 12.05 700,000 

overnment Building, with Fisheries Pavil- wine o¢ . 

ion and Ordnance Pavilion OADM Fp ... | 1007x250" 2.29 250,000 
Agricultural Building 700’ x 2,000" 32.14 800,000 


setae <x , 26.53 $6,250,000 


ALLAIRE, N. J., A DESERTED VILLAGE. — The town of Allaire was 
established in the year 1835, as a centre for the production of iron 
from bog-ore, and for a time prospered greatly. One of its workers 
was John Roach, afterward the famous shipbuilder. With the gradual 
advancement in smelting, however, other iron deposits came to be 
worked with greater profit. The business waned steadily, and at last 
was abandoned. The workmen moved from their pretty cottages, the 
founder died, and his son, though he had inherited a fortune in county 
lands, would never sell a foot of the village property, and, while doing 
much to improve the region about, did nothing whatever to preserve 
the town. A few of the houses are occupied, while the rest stand 
empty and are weather beaten, with sagging roofs and moss-grown walls, 
while the once busy streets are choked with grass, young trees, and 
bushes. To-day the church alone retains any of the pristine architect- 
ural beauty for which Allaire was noted in its day. Many romantic 
stories, most of them purely imaginative, are told about the place, 
which, off the beaten lines of travel, is seldom now visited save by 
ss, a Oe parties and bicyclists of sentimental temperament. 
w= LV. . umes. 


THE PecuLIAR Russian Cross.—A stranger in Russia is always 
puzzled by a short bar near the foot of every cross, set at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. This pecularity is not seen elsewhere, and is at- 
tributable to the fact that the Russians believe the Saviour to have 
been deformed, having one leg shorter than the other. This, their 
priests teach them, was by his own wish, in order that He might suffer 
to the utmost the degradation of humanity. “He hath no form nor 
comeliness,”’ saith the Russian priest. ‘‘ We did esteem Him stricken, 
afflicted and smitten of God. It pleased God to bruise Him and put 
Him to grief.’ Strangers are also struck by the way in which the 
crosses on the old churches are usually represented as rising from 
crescents. The Tartars, who were masters of Russia for two hundred 
years, converted the churches into mosques, and placed crescents upon 
their spires. When the Grand Duke Ivan Vassilivitch drove out the 
Tartars and restored the churches, he left the crescents where the Ma- 
hometans had placed them, but planted the cross upon them as the sign 
of victory, and the Russians still continue this practice.— Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


New Monuments ror Bertin.— The Kaiser intends to place mag- 
nificent marble monuments to the Emperor and Empress Frederick 
facing the Brandenburg Gate entrance to Unter den Linden, and in 
order that they may be thrown into greater relief, the buildings on 
either side of the gate will be purchased and pulled down.—WN. Y. 
Evening Post. 

A Porcetain Tower ror Sr. CLoup. — Paris is to have a porcelain 
tower, which will rival in size and beauty any similar structure in China. 
It is to be over 130 feet high, covered with porcelain decorations made 
for the purpose at the Government factory of Sevres, and will be 
erected in the Park of St. Cloud on the site of the old tower known as 
‘« Diogenes’s Lantern.’’ — Exchange. 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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THE WALKER BOILER. 


WE present an illustration of the New 
Walker Boiler, for steam-and-water heating, 
now being made by the Walker & Pratt Manu- 
facturing Company, 30-35 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and offered to the trade. 

These boilers are made in three widths of 
fire-box, viz, 17, 22 and 32 inches wide, and 
almost any capacity can be had by varying 
the number of sections. 

These boilers are numbered in three series, 
viz, 15, 20 and 30, and are made in nineteen 
sizes, ranging in capacity from 400 to 3,650 


square feet of direct radiation, for water; and 
i 


240 to 2,200 square feet of radiation, for 
steam. 

The fire-boxes of these boilers are of suffi- 
cient depth to carry a fire from 14 to 16 


inches thick, if desired; therefore it can be 
uniformly kept during the night. 

The boilers are made strong and have orna- 
mental and well-designed fronts, and will be 
found durable and economical in the use of 
fuel. The sections are connected together by 
the use of push nipple-joints, especially made 
for the purpose. 

Triangular grates are supplied in the 15 
and 20 series, and rocking or triangular grates 
in the 30 series, and the boilers when used for 
steam are supplied with the usual trimmings. 

Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Company 
have been making boilers for over thirty 
years. This is the best boiler they have ever 
offered. They will be pleased to furnish cata- 
logues upon application, and respectfully direct 
the attention of architects to their productions. 


Quite apart from the intrinsic merits of the 
apparatus referred to above, architects will 
be interested to know that Mr. John A. Fish, 
with whom they were frequently brought in 
contact during his long connection with the 
Gurney Heater Manufacturing Company, now 
has charge of the wholesale department of the 
Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Company’s 
large business, and will be glad to place his 
skill and knowledge at their service. 


THE YALE LOCK AND SOME IMI- 
TATIONS. 

ARE you one of the multitude who carry 
keys and use locks? If so, you will be in- 
terested in learning where the best lock in 
the world is made and can be purchased. 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
of Stamford, Conn., and New York, make it. 

Everybody knows the Yale Lock by name 
|(who knows the name of any other really 
good lock ?), but not every one knows how it 
got its name. It is named after its inventor, 
Linus Yale, Jr., who died in 1868; its numer- 
ous imitations have usually been dubbed by 
the name of one or another of the leading 
| colleges, owing, presumably, to modesty on 
|the part of the makers. The corporate title 
‘of the Company embraces the names of the 
| two partners, who started the business in 1868, 
just prior to Mr. Yale’s death, with 30 em- 
ployés ; the surviving partner, who since then 
has controlled and managed the business, is 
the President of the present corporation, 
which now has upwards of 1,500 employés. 
While the foundation of the enterprise was 
ithe Yale Lock, recognized everywhere as the 








| American ingenuity, the business has been 
vastly broadened, and now includes-the most 
| extensive variety of locks (of every grade and 
for every purpose) in the world, a correspond- 
| ing line of Builders’ Hardware, and many 





specialties. 

| Mr. Yale was the inventor of the “Cylin- 
'der” Lock, in which the key-mechanism is 
| contained in a separate case, or “cylinder,” 
and consists of a series of the ancient Egyp- 
| tian “ pin-tumblers” combined with a revolv- 
jing “plug” containing the key-way, thus af- 
fording greater security and greater capacity 
\for key changes than any other system. 
He was also the inventor of the Flat Key 
(every lock with a flat key is commonly, 
but erroneously, called a “ Yale” Lock) and 
first used it in the original Yale Lock. His 
successors, intending always to maintain the 
preéminence of the Yale Lock as the best and 
safest in the world, abandoned the flat key 


” 





best and safest lock made, and as typical of | 





some filteen years ago for the improved 
“ Corrugated ” key, and, in turn, abandoned 
that for the still better and safer “ Paracen- 
tric” key now used exclusively with the 
genuine Yale Locks. 

Mr. Yale adopted for his original key the 
Trefoil Bow, which for many years was as- 
sociated exclusively with the keys of Yale 
Locks. The design was not patented, how- 
ever, and recently has been copied by nearly 
every other lock-maker, including most of 
those who, since the expiration of the patents 
on the original Yale Lock, have reproduced 
it in its earlier forms. 

Desiring to maintain the individuality which 
has always marked every detail of the genuine 
Yale Lock, its makers have recently discarded 
the trefoil bow in connection with the Yale 
Paracentric Locks, substituting therefor a 
new design, although they still use the trefoil 
bow for the keys of locks of other types. 
Every genuine product of the Company, how- 
ever, bears its Trefoil Trade-mark. 

Knowing these facts, any purchaser can 
easily distinguish the genuine from the imi 
tation, and will know what credence to give 
to the specious arguments of an interested 
vender who may represent that some imita- 
tion is “ just as gdod ” as the genuine. 

The products of the Company, however, 
embrace locks of every kind and for every 
purpose, including not only those of the highest 
and most expensive kinds, but also the cheaper 
grades used for all ordinary purposes and, 
especially, a great variety of middle-grade 
goods of excellent quality and moderate price. 

The line of Builders’ Locks includes night 
latches, front-door locks, store-door locks, and 
locks for all kinds of interior doors, combined 
with which is the most extensive line in the 
world of hardware for doors, windows and 
cabinet-work, in plain bronze, brass and iron, 
and in a vast variety of designs covering 
every school of ornament. 

The Company’s products include also com- 
plete lines of padlocks, cabinet-locks, trunk- 
locks, and many specialties, such as bank-locks, 
prison -locks, Blount door-checks, Weston 
chain-blocks, Yale post-office lock-boxes, etc., 
etc. Its trade catalogue is a large folio 
volume of 900 pages, clearly illustrating all of 
its products. 


HARD OIL-FINISH. 


Harp Oil-finish is the trade-name for a 
very superior interior varnish, introduced and 
christened by Berry Brothers, of Detroit, 


(Continued on page 3.) 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tuts publication, which now consists of eight’ Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred text-cuts, and 
two hundred and ninety-seven full-page plates, of which one-third are gelatine 
or half-tone ‘prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. pth ag, Fig pri aa alee Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . : : ; fs ate By “ 1748 
Pennsyivania Hospital, Philadelphia, a os ar pie to eae OU “ 1755 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. paling Es rages ae ee oy “ 1770 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paw . - - =- - «© -« “ 1729 
Penn ee, ce ws a ae ee ee “ 1741 


and others. 





CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 


Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. L. 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . : 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. 

Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 

First Church, Hingham, Mass... 

St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . . 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and others. 


IMPORTANT HOUSES 


Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. ‘epg » ie 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . ; . ‘ 3 ‘ , 1737 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. jg per ngs Ah ae 1745 
Tee eee, ee ew ll lw \79- 
Mappa House, re N. Y. : ; : ” ‘ : ’ ; 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. - E P ‘ ; ; seg . ; 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. j . - . hs : , : ; ; 1743 
and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches.emd Doorways . . . = « ~« . 67 Subjects 
Staircases ; ; : : ‘ ‘ , : a " 
Mantelpieces . “ONG 2 ales oi ar 5 | “3 
a AR Cegeh centppb it ag: maint ayy ea a ot 
i 50, write Cae ree eee Oe eg eee 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
‘tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Firish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 


elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers 
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<A NEES et an 


HAVEMEYER STORES 
ST. PAUL BLDG. 

AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. N 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


“Atlas: 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 
SINGER BLDG. 
UNIVERSITY CLUB 

. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 
STANDARD OIL BLDG. 


PORTLAND 


The 
Standard 





CEMENT 


American Brand. 





JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 1} 


Atlas Portland « « 
Cement Company 


143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 











it belangs. 


Berger's 


are made in a series of complete and artistic classified designs. 
fied design is made up of pieces which are in harmony with each other. ; 
Our Catalogue classifies each piece of material under the style to which 


DIAMONDS 4% CEILINGS 


Metal Ceilings 


Diamonds must be properly set to bring out their full 

power and brilliancy. 
Ceiling Plates must be properly combined to bring out their 

true character and beauty. 

The Ceiling which looks best is the one in which handsome, harmonious 
designs are combined in an artistic manner. 
Even good designs are spoiled by combining them with those belonging 

to other artistic styles. 
The sure way to avoid conglomerations and unartistic mixtures is to use 
BERGER’S CLassic METAL CEILINGS. 


Each classi- 


This makes it easy to make an intelligent and artistic selection 
Write for our handsome Catalogue of Classified 


Ceilings. 


THE 


We mail it free upon application. 


BERCER MFC. CO., 
New York Office, 210 East 23d Si. 
Philade|phia Office, 1013 Arch St, 

New England Branch, 176 Federal St., Reston, Mass. 


Canton, 


Western Branch, 1428 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





Metal 


Ohio 





— 


SPECIALTIES : — Ceiling, Roofing, Siding, Eave Trough, Conductor! Pipe, Hangers, etc. 


AS ats sn: 3 — 





thirty years ago. The name was never copy- 
righted, and, as every one knows, has now 
passed into our common language. 

Hard Oil-finish is unique; it had no pre-| 


decessor as it has had no successor, and 





sprang into popularity at once, owing to its 
many excellent qualities, chief among which | 

: ‘ : | 
was the manner in which it developed and | 





preserved the grain of all woods, at the same 
time making a handsome and permanent finish 
with little labor and at a moderate cost. 

Imitations have appeared, of course, and 

all sorts of varnish, from good to the poorest 
trash, have been put on the market branded 
and sold as Hard Oil-finish. 

Genuine Hard Oil-finish is still made by 

Berry Brothers, and by no one else, and still 
takes the lead, as it always did, for first-class 
interior finishing. 

It is not sold in bulk, but is put up in sealed 
cans only, up to five gallons, each can bearing 
' our well-known label. 
fact to remember, and cans should be care- 
fully scrutinized to see that they are intact. | 


This is an important 


This brief statement of facts merits the at- 
tention of all interested in getting the finest 
and at the same time the most economical 
finish attainable on any wood. 


Hard Oil-finish, considering its quality, is 


the cheapest varnish on the market. 


BERRY BROTHERS, LTD., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


LIQUID GRANITE. 


Liquip Granite is a varnish of such re-| 


markable toughness and elasticity that, al- 


though wood treated with it may dent under | 


a blow, the finish will give with it, without 
cracking. 

By virtue of its toughness it is peculiarly 
adapted for use on natural-wood floors, and is, 
in fact, the best floor-finish ever introduced. 

It supersedes wax by right of its greater 
utility, not only producingea more handsome 
finish, but by its durability doing away with 
the frequent renewals necessary with a wax 
finish. 


! 
The use of Liquid Granite is not confined 


| 


to floors; it has a much broader charter, being 


| desirable for all kinds of interior work where 
| 


|a durable finish is wanted. 

It is especially useful for counters, bath- 
| rooms, inside blinds, wainscoting, and other 
interior woodwork where exposure to wear 
|and tear is unusually severe, and is also well 
| adapted for use on linoleum and oil-cloth, add 
| ing to their durability, preserving their fresh- 
| ness, and making a glossy finish. 

No one makes Liquid Granite but our 
selves, the name being a registered trade- 
|mark, and in view of the many unreliable 
| finishes and varnishes in the market, it should 
be a welcome fact that there is at least one 
that can be called for by name and relied 
upon as being right. 

Liquid Granite is put up in sealed cans 
| bearing our label, in all sizes up to five gal- 
|lons, and care should be taken by the pur- 
| chaser that cans are intact. 


| We have samples of wood finished with 
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ALsENS PORTLAND GEMENT 


Most Reliable, Best Color, Most Enduring 
Greatest Bulk to the Barrel. 


NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, N.Y. ELECTRIC R.R. SUBWAY, BOSTON 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. — WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N Y. RIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N.Y. 

THE U.S.NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON. D.C. 


Highest Quality, 
Surface, 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street. 
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PREJUDICE RULES 


without regard to the contents. 


ZING WHITE 


always contains Zinc White. 


“The Paint Question.” 
* Paints in Architecture.” 


| FREE: Our Practical Pamphlets 


The Hindu paint vonsumer. He must have a certain form of package and label, | 


Has been used in American paint combinations for over fifty years, and these have 
been successful in proportion to the zinc contained ; but zinc white has rarely received 
the credit. The American is not a Hindu, and it is time he knew that good paint 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


11 Broadway | 
| 
| 
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The W. S. Tyler 
Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers and 
Designers of 


Ornamental Iron 


and 


Bronze Work 


Of Every Description 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P. J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfelio, 
14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE - - $5.00. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO 








NOTES. 


I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York, who 
makes a specialty of lighting store-interiors, 
show-windows and show-cases, reports the 
following prominent stores as having recently 
adopted his special Patent Window-reflector, 
which is so well and so favorably known to 
the public: Houston & Henderson, Boston, 
Mass.; Lewis Dry Goods Co., Butte, Mont. ; 




















Liquid Granite that we mail free upon re- 


ques. tects of the foregoing and to point out that|tion our readers have doubtless noticed the. 
aS Se ne fully 90 per cent of those who visit our ware- | unusually attractive display made by the New 

: Derroir, MICH. | rooms to select plumbing appliances choose} York Belting & Packing Co., Ltd. This 
IMPERIAL PORCELAIN LAVATO- (without hesitation) Imperial Porcelain Lav-| house has been awarded the Gold Medal by 


RIES. 

Custom and tradition have been deservedly 
swept aside in the supplanting of marble lav- 
atories by those of Imperial Porcelain. Evo- 
lutions of consequence are, as a rule, gradual, 
and it is seldom that one article that takes the 
place of another is so immeasurably superior 
as is the Imperial Porcelain Lavatory to all 
that have preceded it. No matter what the 
point-of-view, the Imperial Porcelain Lav- 
atory stands out boldly and strongly as the 
very best thing of its kind yet produced. 





We deem it our duty to apprise all archi- 


atories — indeed, it is invariably the case that 
when the original specifications call for marble 
lavatories, they are changed to Imperial Por- 
celain by those whose attention is drawn to 
them. 

A complete catalogue of our Imperial Por- 
celain Lavatories has recently been issued. 

We shall be pleased to mail this catalogue 
to all architects who may not have received 
it and will kindly write us. 


J. L. MOTT LRONWORKS, 
88 BEEKMAN StT., New YorK, N. Y. 


Schuette Bros., Manitowoc, Wis.; Simon 
| Clothing Co., Des Moines, Ia.; The Chureh- 
Dodge Co., Troy, N. Y.; L. B. Ogilvie & Co., 
| Paducah, Ky.; Marshall & Ball, Paterson, 
N. J.; Browning, King & Co., Cincinnati, O., 
|and their new Fourth-Avenue store, New 





| York; Adams Dry Goods Co., New York; 


|Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, New 
|York; and the show-cases of Joseph H. 
| | Bauland Co., and art-department of Frederick 
Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Frink is 
always glad to answer any question on the 
lighting subject, and his catalogue on 


||the above specialties is a practical help in 


specifying this class of work. 





WHEN visiting the Pan-American Exposi- 


the Judges of the Exposition for their Inter- 
locking Rubber Tiling, which has proved to 
be especially adapted for general use, not only 
in public buildings, but in private houses, 
kitchens, pantries, bath-rooms, etc. The 
Medal awarded them is conclusive proof of 
the fact that their tiling is superior to any 
similar product shown at Buffalo, and we 
would earnestly advise our readers interested 
in this class of flooring to correspond. with 
them. They will cheerfully furnish full infor- 
mation, samples, prices, etc. 
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F A. B. LEACH, ESQ., SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 
W. MAHER, ARCHITECT. 


The American Architect 
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WELIOTVPT PRINTING CO. RonTOR 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, BOULDER, COL. The American Architect 


Dec. 7, 1901. 
H. M. Conaoon, & SON, ARCHITECTS. No. 1854. 
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A® OHITEOTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
M4 SSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 


College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 


SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


E ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Pror. H. LANGrorp WARREN. 
ITHACA, N. Y 


CORNEL IL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 

Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 

the degree of B. Arch, ; also a two-year special course 


with certificate. 
PrRoF. ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Col UMLIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 

Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


Alt+ (ER MASQUERAY 


123 Last 23D STREET, NEW YorK CIiry 
xh Year 
Architecture and Decorative Composition 
Rendering 


MONSIEUR FE. L. MASQUERAY 





YVHITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston. 


fd OOMTS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 

Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 

Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 

New York. Baltimore, 


Boston. Washington, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


O#0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. TuHompson, Columbus, Ohio 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PROF. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H GaGain, 


"PASSENGER ELEVATORS 


ELEVATOR SUPPLY # REPAIR 
YO 


136. LIBERTY ST. 3+ W. MONROE 
W_YORK._ ___ CAINE. 





B OOKS: 


“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


American ArRcHITECT AND BuitpInc News Co. 





Varnish 


The Right 
st 








To specify, is the one exactly adapted for thejparticular requirements. 
Don't use interior varnish for a front door, or floor varnish for the 
trim. When you specify intelligently permanent satisfaction is 
always obtained by using 


I. X. L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 
Varnish booklet tells which to use. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York 





FLYNT 
BUILD/JNG AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES, 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any pr posed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


S44 IFE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED, 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Ornamental lron and Bronze. 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part I. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la ( mission 
des Monuments Histor , 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuritpiInc News Co. 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 

XXII Year, complete. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


Price $6.70. 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


AmerIcaN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


Bo? MS : 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 


and Holland.” 


96 Plate - guarto. Price $70.00. 
American ArcuitectT anp Bvitpinc News Co 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 





Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 Easr HousTon STREET, 


Established 1830 New Yorss 
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ARCHITECTS 


VISITING THE 


Pan-American Exposition 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
IN MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING 


Our Exhibit 


Ball Bearing Hinges 


IN... 


Wrought Steel anp 
Wrought Bronze 


INA 


Great Variety of Finishes 





The Stanley Works 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK 








FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write te the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MPG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WLR. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
n mls EL STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 

Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 

The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. 


“Ta Constrnction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
oP rtunity to judge because of our frequent 
erence to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural! journals. 
The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 
:: 40 Francs. :: 











BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 








§ pnevenr.narrielock the Window 
Sold by Hardware Dealers Everywhere 
CATALOGUE AND TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 


The W.&E.T.Fitch Co,“*"conx.*™ 


teteessee cee an eolplge 


Le 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 





is produced in practically all 
schools, and a great variety 
of finishes, by the 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 


The collection of designs and patterns of this 
class is by far the largest in the world and is of 
the highest technical excellence. 


“Artist and Artisan” is the title of an attractive Brochure 
dealing with the origin of the Hardware of Ornament and its The 


present development and uses. 


An Exhibit Room for the convenience of 
Architects and their Clients is provided at the 


above address. 





18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 


Hardware of ~ THE.. 
Ornament | ARCHITECT 
(comprising decorative 
metal work for doors, aid 


windows and cabinets) 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





“ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER ” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


It will be sent on request. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
None other 


compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 


DETROIT, U. S. A. 


WASH 
TUBS 


BATH 
TUBS 





The Soderlund Twin Faucet 


FOR 


WASH 
STANDS 


SHOWER 
BATHS 








And in all places where hot and cold water is used 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


UNION BRASS WORKS 


11 Hawkins Street, Boston, Mass. 








80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEw YORK. 
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UTCHER’S BOSTON 

is the best finish for 
FLOORS, ... 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


POLISH 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH 00,, 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Stairbuiers Supplies 


> of all 
kinds 


and 
Spiral 
Mouldings 


of 
every 
description f= 


A. DICKEY & CO. 


Tm 





Bristol St., BOSTON 
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[For pagination, see Alphabetical Index on Cover 2.} 
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Photocraphs. 
Us. Water Heater. 
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MARYLAND. 
Baltimore. 
Vale & TOUR. ovneecccscccseasesees (Skylights. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston. 
Amer. Mason Safety been: Co...| Stair Tread. 
Bartlett Lumber see ..| Redwood Lumber. 

Butcher Polish Co.. 








Heliotype Printing Co. avec “an Printing. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co............+.. { Books. 
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Samson Cordage Wor Sash- 
Spaulding Print Paper Co... {Blue Prints. 
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Boston. 
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Clinton. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co....... { Metallic Lathing, 
Palmer. 
Fly nt Building & Construction Co...{ Building 
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Worcester. 
Be rer | Clothes- Dryer. 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit. 


Berry Brothers, Sputind deo ebues [Shingletint. 
Dwight Lumber oe -| Hardwood Flooring. 
Ideal Mfg. Co - Sanitary Specialties. 

Crand Rapids. 

Grand Rapids Carved Moulding Co........... 
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Re iting '& Sweet 4 Lodge Furniture. 
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NEW JERSEY. 





Jersey City. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos............ | Graphite. 
Paterson. 

Passaic Rolling Mill Co...... (Structural Jron. 
Perth Amboy. 

Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co... .[ Terra-Cotta. 
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Lord & Burnham Co...........[ Conservatories. 
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Columbia University -| School, 
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Williams, John....... Metal. 
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Rochester, 
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Syracuse. 

Syracuse University............«++.+ -[ School. 
Troy. 

Globe Ventilator Co.......-..+-++. Ventilators. 

Troy Laundry Machinery Co...| Washing Ma- 





OHIO. 

Canton. 

Berger Mfg. Co., The......... Metal Ceilings. 

Canton Steel Roofing Co., The | Metal Ceilings. 
Cincinnati. 

American Steel Roofing Co., The. .{ Conduetors 
Cleveland. 

Glidden Varnish RCo. Titec coccese { Varnish. 

Tyler Co, The W.S | Ornamental ‘Tron and 

BrOMB...crcccccccvececccesscscecececes 

Columbus. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co.........- a Steel Rolling-Doors. 


Nelson Co.. The C. T.. 


vs —— (C arved). 
Ohio State Universi ty. ee [School 


Salem. 

Mullins, W. H.....| Architectural Metalwork 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ambler. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co...{ Magnesia Covering 
Philadelphia. 

Electric Storage Battery Co.. .( Chloride- 

MOCUMMALOT... 6. oe rececnes oss teseeesens 


idl ‘Mortar Colors 


French & Co., Samuel H.. 
[Protective Paints. 


Harrison Brothers & Co.. 


Loomis Filters Improved System. . ( Filters. 
Merchant & Co., Inc..........-..- V entiiation. 
Morse, W illiams & (0......-.06- ...[ Blevators. 
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International Correspondence Schools, The. 
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MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
LORING & PHiPPS, ARCHITECTS. 


Fire-proof Deadening for 
City Houses 
A fireproofing result infinitely superior to that obtained 


with sheet asbestos, and practically perfect sound- 
deadening, can be had in al} kinds of buildings, by using 


Cabot’s Asbestos “Ouilt” 


The only scientific deafener. Indestructible by decay, 
moths or vermin. Beware of cow-hair and other 
unsanitary imitations. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal-; F. H. Matthews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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A THAMES WAREHOUSE, LONDON, ENG. 
ASTON WEBB, ARCHITECT. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


OKONITE 





GS 





TRADE MARK. 
WILLARD L, CANDER, 


H. DuRANT CHERVI =} Mars. Bras Te ano™, Gent wees THE OKONITE co., LTb., 





INSULATED ELECTRIC 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


LICHT 


253 BrRoapway, New YOorK. 











Pencil Perfection 


is found in Dixon’s pencils. 
They give the best service because they are of the best quality. 
Send 16 cts. in stamps and receive samples worth double the money. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


JNO. WILLIAMS 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS WROUCHT 
WROUGHT IRON WORKS IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 








LEVIS WINDY 











i@aWALK ER SOLER 


4 ° 







HIS boiler is designed to suit particular people. It 

isn’t an ordinary boiler. The fire-box is deep and 
wide, holding the proper amount of coal for a slow 
burning, easy-running fire. The whole boiler is simple, 
sensible, big for its rating and big for the price. Our 
printed capacities are on the “honest-measure” plan. 
For a 1000-foot contract you can specify a 1000-foot 
boiler with perfect confidence. 

Would you like a catalogue ? 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., BOSTON “=~ 





























THE KENNEY SYSTEM 

NOISELESS~— and the Neatest, Simplest, Most Effective and Cleanest 
System for Flushing Water Closets. 

Does Away Entirely with Individual Overhead Tank. 
or Springs. Fate 

THE LEADING ARCHITECTS of the country are specifying the 
** FLUSHOMETER’”’ for all classes of work. 


FLUSHOMETER 


Catalogue 
TRADE MARK. 


THE KENNEY COMPANY, 72-74 Trinity Place, New York 
N. E. Agents: The Hariow-Inslee Co., 176 Federal Street, Boston 


No Cup Leathers 


Send for Illustrated 


Showing Application 
of FLUSHOMETER 














HITCHINGS & CO.,, sstsvusnea 50 yours 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....ceceu. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating A 
our Patent Iron Frame 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., ereeted complete with 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET. N.Y. CITY. 














ss The 
<= Star * 
: oat Ventilator 


STORM-PROOF 
EFFECTIVE 
FOR 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND PAPER MILLS, 
DYE HOUSES, SLASHERS, ETC 


TRADE Srmark 4 


ry ss = sS 


Send for Illustrated Cat 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
Sole Manutacturers 
New York Chicage 

Charlotte, <. 


Phila. Brooklyn 












Sky HAYES 


Ch M SEAL i! 


NEW ENCLANUL 
FELT ROOFINC 
WORKS, 








13 Fost Cffice $q., COSTCN. 


1852. 
{ncorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
~1865— ing iu New England. 
f@pual. $60,000 Inventors and only Ma ‘u- 
— facturers of the Celebra ed 


Levi LWittcurt. Prest 
cpus C. Davis, Trene rT. 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





Pulpits, Altars, Fonts, 
cy Reading Desks, Pulpit 
1 Chairs, Communion 






Tables, Bible Stands, 
Collection 


Plates, 


ae 
{ a 


d Spe 
I irnitur 
for Puly 

d Cha 
¢ Mer 
ial Piec 
Private 
Designs 


} me soe Makers of 
my. | . wv Fine Lodge 
u | +’ Furniture. 


RETTING & SWEET, Meir ich bits “ition. 





GRIL 


Original desig 
Carvedtot 


Also Carved and Em- 
bossed Mouldings, 
Capitals, 

Newel Post Tops, Rope 

and Twist Balusters. 


WADDELL MANUFNG CO, 


Rapids 


lllustrate 





0 ( ~0 a 
Mailed for ten cents Sta 





BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


American ArcniTecT axp Buipinc News Co, 
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Send 
for a 
Samples. & 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 
You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 

JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 




















ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





Ls arene 2 Son, 


9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Fa ANN 


Yaa 


Tuterior = Decorators « and « Painter's. 


Decorations in Color and Reliet. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 
3 : wae 








LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE C0." ov.2bem, m0. 
» ST.LOUIS, MO. 
j) Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 
Metal Work in Brass, 
Wire and Wrought-iron, 


Office and Bank Railings, 
J Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 
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N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 2 


| THE “TAYLOR OLD STYLE” BRAND |: 


ROOFING TIN, THEMSELVES 


From the raw materials to the finished product throughout. ~ 
They therefore know exactly what enters into its manufacture. ») 
‘ Dealers selling “private brands’? have their plates made for 

them and therefore do not know what materials are used. » 
Only a manufacturer knows that. 
OUR NAME AS MANUFACTURER IS STAMPED ON EVERY SHEET. 
SEE THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


. SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





1S, 


Established 1810. 





SOOO DODO 
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FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CGARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


As laid by us in the main office 
of Western 
Chicago. Noiseless, non-slippery, 


Electric Building, 


sanitary, extraordinarily durable. 





Laid directly over any floor, in 
old or new buildings. For all 
parts of business and _ public 
buildings, churches, hospitals and 
libraries. For kitchens, laundries, 
billiard-rooms, bath-rooms, piazzas, 


halls, etc., 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


of private residences. 


New York . .. . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chicago . . . . 150 Lake St. 


A 5, ge ka 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . The B & 8S. Folding 
Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
. Baltimore Rubber Co, 
101 Hopkins Place. 


Baltimore . 





ERSPECTIVES REND&£RED 
IN PEN-AND-{NK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8B St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman,. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York City. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN Mason SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST., CHIGAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed te Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 

















R. P. SOUTHARD 


Ceneral Supt. Building Construction 


Takes entire charge of Building Operations 


LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 


Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Pamphiet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 





E. V. JOHNSON CO. 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings 


Latest Improved Systems 


85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGC 


Quick escape in case of FIRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
NEW YORK 





Tel., 675—88th. 
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IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, §$ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


International Edition, per year in advance, 
ae quarterly “ 
“@™ Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large : — 
FE P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Blidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and ‘‘ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line), each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Carter’s Loks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
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Hill Dryer Co. 
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Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
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WANTED. 
OSITION. — Wanted, engagement by experienced 
draughtsman and colorist. Salary or interest in 
business. “ Business,” care this paper. 1354 





WANTED. 
OSITION. — Wanted, by a good all-round archi- 
tectural draughtsman, good at design, construc- 
tion and structural steel. Address “X. Y. Z.,”’ care 
of American Architect. 1354 





WANTED. 

ORRESPONDENCE. —An established New York 
+ architect, with great experience in the best resi- 
dence work desires confidential correspondence with 
out of town architects regarding styles; the newest 
and best methods of exterior and interior details. 
Consultation fees reasonable. Address ‘ Consulta- 
tion,” American Architect and Building News. 

1354 





WANTED. 
yy yee — Architects can secure 
for regular or occasional superintendence and 
inspection and report on the condition of work 
Winthrop Alexander, 52 Kilby St., Boston. t.f. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Alton, Ill. — Plans have been prepared for a $25,000 
depot for the Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. 


Atlantic City, N.J.— William Steele & Sons will 
break ground this winter for the proposed $500,000 
six-story fireproof hotel to be erected for Joseph N. 
Borden and Philip & Jos. H. Marvel, at Michigan 
Ave. and the Boardwalk. It is proposed to have 
the building ready for occupancy for next summer’s 
season. 

Baltimore, Md.—Hodges & Leach have drawn plans 
for a thirteen-story buff brick and terra-cotta apart- 
ment-house, 63’ x 130’, to be built at Eutaw Pl. and 
Laurens St.; cost, $350,000. 

Bangor, Me.—It is stated that Frank A. Bourne, 
Tremont Building, Boston, Mass., has awarded the 
contract to Otto Nelson for the carpenter work on a 
two and one-half story granite edifice to be erected 
by the Central Congregational Church, at a cost of 
$50,000. 


Chicago, Il1.— Falkenau Construction Co., Stock 
Exchange Building, has general contract for the 
ten-story office and factory building at 277 to 281 S. 
Clinton St., for the Western Electric Co.; cost, 
$172,000. S.A. Treat, 1507 Fisher Building, archt. 

Plans have been prepared by J. F. & J. P. Doerr, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, for a three-story 
apartment-house for William L. De Beck, to be 
trected at 4744 and 4746 Indiana Ave. It will be of 
pressed brick and stone, 44’ x 60’; cost, $20,000. 

Mercy Hospital has purchased the property at 
2535 Prairie Ave. It is the intention of the hospital 
authorities to raze the residence on the property 

and to extend the hospital. 














The improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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BaLTimore, 22 E, Lombard 8t. 
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Honesty is THE BEST PAINT Policy 
The Best Paint {or a\1 Woodwork is 
Harrisouns’ “ Town and Country.” 


The Best Paint for al! Ironwork is 
Harrisons’ “Antoxide.” 








Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
White Lead, Co.ors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


S. V. Shipman, 238 La Salle St., has drawn plans 
for alterations to the building at the corner of 
Wabash Ave. and Monroe St., for Work Bros. & 
Co., Jackson Boulevard and 5th Ave.; cost, $50,000 

Report states that the G. H. Hammond Uo., of 
Hammond, Ind., will remove its immense packing 
plant to the Union Stock Yards. A plant, modern 
in every way, will be erected. Plans for the build- 
ings have been prepared and the improvement will 
evtail an expenditure of $2,000,000 

It is reported that the Union Stock Yards Can Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $500,000. 
The company will erect a large factory for the pur- 
pose of making cans, tinplate and handling other 
metals. 

W. G. Krieg, 84 Washington St., is taking figures 
on a 12-apartment building for C. A. Warner to be 
erected in Woodlawn; cost, $36,000. 

The corner-stone of the new Bartlett gymnasium 
at the University of Chicago was laid on the morn- 
ing of Thankegiving Day. The building will cost 
$210,000 when completed, and will be one of the 
finest gymnasiums in the country. It is the gift of 
Adolphus C. Bartlett as a memorial to hs son, 
Frank Bartlett, who died in Germany. The build- 
ing will be finished in stone, and will be four stories 
high, including the basement. 

Cincinnati, O.— The Central Labor Council eon- 
templates erecting a three-story lodge and office 
building, to cost $50,000. 

Cleveland, O.— Drawings have been made by Meade 
& Garfield, Garfield Building, for a brick and 








marble dwelling, 84’ x 96’, on Euclid, near Sterling, | 


Ave.. for H. C. Wick, Wick Building, at a cost of 

75,000. 

Matzinger & Allen have completed plans for a 
$45,000 church to be erected by the German Evan- 
gelist Lutheran Society. 

Thirty acres on Coventry Road has been purchased 
by the local German Club. A large club-house will 
be erected costing $40,000. 

Columbus, O.— St. Matthews’ Evangelist Lutheran 
Society will erect a $25,000 church. Plans by 
Richard & McCarty, 75 “‘ The Ruggery.”’ 

Crowley, La.— Work on the erection of a $22,000 
office-building at Parkerson Ave. and 3d St. will 
soon be started by Mr. Duson. 

De Kalb, I11.—It is said that a bill will be presented 
to Congress asking an appropriation of $100,000 for 
a new post-office building. 

Eureka Spriogs, Ark.— Architect Herbert C. 
Chivers, of St. Louis, Mo., bas drawn plans for a 
Baptist church to be built here at a cost of about 
$60,000. It is to be of native stone with an elabo- 
rate ornamental stone spire and red tile roof. 

Glen Ridge, N. J.—The cornerstone of the addition 
to the Congregational Church was laid on Thanks- 
giving Day. The proposed addition will cost in the 
neighborhood of $35,000. 

Hamilton, O. — Plans have been prepared by Geo. 

Barkman, Second National Bank Building, for a 

$35,000 school for the ist Ward. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Roberts & Moare, Manchester, have been awarded 

the contract to build a $50,000 residence for Rob’t 

G. Shaw, of Boston. Guy Lowell, Tremont Build- 

ing, Boston, architect. 

Ladysmith, Wis.— F. G. & C. A. Stanley, of Chip- 

pewa Falis, have secured the contract for erecting 
a $25,000 court house for Gates County. 


Lafayette, Ind.-— Purdue College bas received a 
Thanksgiving present of $60,000 from Mrs. Eliza 
Fowler for the erection and equipment of an 
assembly hall. 

Lakewood, N. J.— The Sisters of Mercy have had 
plans prepared by H. DI. Dagit, 435 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., for an academy building to cost 
$50,000. 

Lenox, Mass.— The contract for erecting the new 
town-ha)] building has been awarded to Jas. Clifford 
& Sons for $36,000. 


Lewiston, Jdaho.— Business men are arranging a 
stock company for the erection of a modern fire- 
proof botel to cost $75,000. 

Los Angeles, Cal.— R. ©. Young, 4278. Broadway, 
has prepared plans for a five-story hotel, 160’ x 215’, 
to be erected on 4th and Main Sts., for Col. Jas. B. 
Lankershim, to cost about $200 000. 

A new $75,000 Chamber of Commerce Building 
will be erected on Broadway, between Ist and 2d 
Sta, *° 


Louisville, Ky.— Kenneth McDonald, 349 W. Main 
St., bas completed plans for an apartment-house to 
be erected on 3d St. and Broadway, for Harry Weis- 
singer; cost, $250,000. 

Lynn, Mass.— The Lynn Evangelical Association 
Society, which has been worshipping in Wesleyan 
Hall, corner of Chestnut and Mason Sts., is to have 
anew church building. It will be erected on Sum- 
mer St., corner of Chadwell] Ct., on the Daniel 
Flagg estate. The Flagg house has been moved to 
the rear of the lot and fronts on the court. 
new church will face on Summer St. 


Marshalltown, Ia.— Report states that the plant 
of the Marshalltown Oil Co., which was destroyed 
by tire on November 13, causing a loss of $70,000, 
will be rebuilt. 

Matoon., ¥11.— Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Merrill Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wis., have drawn plans for a Car- 
negie library to be erected here. It will be of stone, 
pressed brick and terra-cotta; cost, $30,000. 

Report states that W. R. Brown, 433 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, bas prepared plans for the First Presby- 
terian Church, to cost $20,000. 

Menomonie, Wis.— The Covnty Board voted to 
construct a county agricultural college and teach- 
ers’ training school combined, at a cost of $20,000. 

Merom, Ind.—B. A. Palmer, New York, N. Y.., is 
stated to have given $30,000 to Union Christian 
College. 

Minneapolis, Minn,— The H. N. Leighton Co. has 
secured the general contract to erect the engine and 
boiler house for the National Biscuit Co. at 254 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD LUMBER 


Combines the beauty and finish of the most expensive hardwoods, is cheaper than the same grades of White Pine and will 
last for generations. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK or SPLIT, and EXCELS ail other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINCLES have no equal. 


We keep in stock one inch and thicker for immediate delivery. 


Telephone, Main 1911 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


Write us for descriptive booklet. 


BARTLETT LUMBER COMPANY 


Room 409, Exchange 


Bldg., State St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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€ “Topical Architecture.” 


CALI F() RN A "APPLAUSE "$2 ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 


oston, Mass.| 


Represents one of the very best means for com- 
parative study. 


F. W. CHANDLER, 
Professor of Architecture, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 7/2.) 


You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
must prove of immense value. 


Setu J. Temp e, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


(“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 


DOORS 


Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 


Stained or Natural. All regular sizes in stock. 


UNIVERSITY,” New York.} 

The “‘ Topical Architecture’’ is precisely what 

students and practitioners have alike been needing 

and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 
A. D. F. Hamutn, 
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Trouble and Ex- 
pense caused by 
Putty falling off may 
be avoided by using ‘n 
« Putty - less” Win - | (‘“ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 

Should find its way into the reference-room of 
every public library, as well as into the draughting- 
rooms of the architects, and the studies of cultured 


dows. Send for Book- 
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Adjunct Professor of Architecture. 


(“HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Cancdridge, Mass.) 


This scheme seems to me to be an admirable one. 


ANGFORD WARREN, 


Professor of Architecture, Lawrence 


Scientific School, Harvard University. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PAdZa., Pa.) 


The scheme embodied in your ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 
” is most welcome, because it presents this 
great abundance of illustrations properly classified 
for immediate reference. ; 


Warren P. Latrp, 
Professor of Architecture. 


Syracuse, N. Y.) 


pwin H. Gaaain, 
Professor of Architecture, 


College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 


(“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY,” Z¢haca, WV. ¥.) 


I have looked over the plates of ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 


and think the idea excellent. 
A.ex. BK. Troweripar, 
Professor in Ch rge 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Vhird Ave.,N. It will be of stone and brick, fire- 
proof. Kees & Colburn, architects. Cost, $30,000, 

Work will be begun soon on rebuilding the build- 
ing at 43 S. 3d St., to be occupied by Henry Dresch- 
ler as a bowling alley, etc. It will be 22’ x 165/, 
two-story and basement, of buff pressed brick and 
terra-cotta. Cost of building aud fixtures will be 
about $30,000. Plans by Mark Fitzpatrick. 

James H. Owen, Lumber Exchange building, has 
the contract for erecting the $60,000 Indian school- 
house at the Navahoe reservation. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—The Methodist Episcopal 
congregation will erect a $30,000 church in the near 
future, 

Nashville, Tenn.— Repairs will be made to the 
State capitol building, the improvements costing 
$25,000 

The erection of several school-houses is contem- 
plated by the Board of Education and an election 
may be held to vote on the issuance of $70,000 in 
bonds for this purpose. 


New Castle, Pa.— The Knights of Pythias of this 
city have under consideration the erection of a 
$40,000 temple. 


Newport, R. I.— The Newport Trust Co. has been 
organized. It isthe outgrowth of a movement on 
the part of the Industrial Trust Co. to increase the 
scope of its business here by allying itself with new 
and important interests. The directors and stock- 
holders are men well known throughout the country, 
and represent large wealth and influence. It is 
proposed to erect a commodious modern fireproof 
banking building — the site of the present build- 
ing, owned by the Industrial Trust Co., on Thames 
St., corner of Commercial Wharf. The building 
will be of brick and will have all the facilities of a 
modern banking institution. The capital stock of 
$200 008 enoeng has been fixed for the time being at 

),000 


New York, N. ¥.—The Puritan Realty Co., who 
have pay the plot, 71’ 10’ x 100’, at Nos. 
59 to 63 W. 44th St., will erect thereon a twelve- 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
story apartment hotel. The Thompson-Starrett Co., 
51 Wall St., will be the general contractors, The 
entire operation will cost about $600,000. 

The Society of the Sons of the Revolution has 
completed plans for a two-story fireproof building 
to be erected somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Carnegie Hall, the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers and the American Fine Arts Society Build- 
ing. The site has not yet been definitely decided 
upon, Plans for the building were drawn by York 
& Sawyer, 156 Fifth Ave. It 1s intended that its 
character shall be in keeping with the history and 
traditions of the society, and it will recall the best 
examples of Colonial work. The exterior will be of 





white marble. Work on the building will begin 
about the first of the year, and the architects 
promise that it will be ready for occupancy in the | 
fall; estimated cost, $100,000. 
It is stated that the old home of Samuel V. Hoff- | 
man, 210 Fifth Ave., next door to the old Delmonico 
place, now owned by Dean Eugene A. Hoffman, is 
being torn down to make way for a ten or eleven- | 
story business block. Detailed plans for the new 
structure have not yet been decided on. The upper | 
stories will be used for lofts or bachelor apartments. | 
The house now being torn down was built about 50 | 
years ago, and was used by Samuel V. Hoffman as | 
his home until his death, in 1880. It was then | 
altered for business purposes. 
Report states that architects’ plans will be asked | 
soon after January Ist for the handsome new club- | 
house to be erected for the Republican Club, The 
new house is to front in 40th St,, between 5th and 
6th Aves., about 250 feet east of 6th Ave., and will 
occupy the present site of St. Ignatius’s Church. | 
The cost, with lot, will be about $450,000. | 
Plans have been filed at the Department of Build- | 
ings for a twelve-story brick hotel to be built at 120 | 
W. 57th St. The building will be constructed of | 
es nan limestone. The Central Realty 
Co., of 900 Seventh Ave., is the owner and Harry B. 
Milliken the architect; estimatedecost, $350,000. 
Plans have been tiled for a four-story brick boys’ 
club-house, to be erected on 56th St, near 10th 
Ave. Its frontage will be 32 feet and its depth 87 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


feet. The mission of the Immaculate Virgin, of 
which Archbishop Corrigan is president, is the 
owner. Schickel & Ditmarsarethearchitects. The 
estimated cost is $30,000. 

It is reported that a ten-story apartment-house 
will take the place of the four-story brownstone 
dwelling house at the corner of Madison Ave. and 
3lst St , which was sold recently by Philip Jeselson 
for Martin Geiszler. The buyer, whose name is 
withheld, is a builder and loan operator. 

The Board of Directors of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum met recently to discuss plans for the de. 
velopment of the ground which they have purchased 
at Dobbs Ferry. It is the intention of the directors 
to move the institution to this new site as soon as 

possibie. It is expected that architects will be 
porwr to submit competitive designs for grounds 
and building, but nothiog further has been decided. 


Oskaloosa, Ia. — $32,000 has been subscribed for the 
erection of a Y. M. C. A. building. 


Peru, Ind. —It is reported that Frank and G. M. 
Webb contemplate erecting an opera-house costing 
$30,000, on W. Main St. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Architect Horace Trumbauer 
- designed a splendid residence which Anthony 
Drexel will build on the Phillips estate, near 
Villanove, which he recently purchased. The man- 
sion will be of large proportions, having a frontage 
of 100’ x 160’ in depth. It is to be three stories 
high, builf in the English Renaissance style. The 
construction will be of Indiana limestone, A court- 
yard 90 feet wide will afford an entrance to the 
house, while the main entrance hall, of elaborately 
carved stone, will open into a main hall 60 feet long 
and 30 feet wide. Builders will soon be asked to 
estimate on the cost of construction. Among those 
likely to be asked to figure are George Watson & 
Son. 

Contractors W. A. & A. E. Wells have signed a 
contract to reconstruct the old Exchange building 
at 3d and Walnut Sts. for the uses of the Stock 
Exchange. The work will cost $160,685 and is to be 
finished in 10 months. 
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L LLIBRIDGE, N. ¥., 21-215. 


American Bridge 


OF NEW YORK, 


European Office: London 


Company 


Engineers and Contractors. : 


BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, ROOFS, TRUSSES. 
Structural Steel and Iron. 


Steel Frame Work for Factories, Sheds, Public Markets, Power Houses, Etc. 
General Offices: 100 Broadway, N. Y. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 


Dr. John B. Meyers is preparing to erect 38 two- 
story brick dwellings, 14’ x 36’,on Water St., near 
Octorara; cost, $70,300. 

Architect Arnold H. Moses has been given a per- 
mit to build the one-story brick boiler and econo- 
mizer houses at the new plant of the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Refinery Co., at Shackamaxon St. and the 
Delaware River. The building will cost $20.000. 

The Board of Directors of the Jewish Hospital 
has been notified by Meyer Guggenheim, of New 





York, that he is willing to donate $60,000 to the in- | 
stitution for the erection of a hospital for the | 


treatment of private cases. Mr. Guggenheim, who 
formerly was a Philadelphia lace manufacturer, 
made the offer upon learning that the lack of a 
private hospital was responsible for a considerable 
deficit annually in the funds of the institution. He 
desires that the building shall at all times be open | 
to the public without regard to race or creed. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Plans have been made by W. | 


Arthur Thomas for a 15-room colonial brick resi- 


dence to be built on Negley Ave. at a cost of $20,- | 


000. 

John Siebert has the contract for erecting the 
plant to cost $80,000 on S. 17th St. for the Duquesne 
Ice Co. The main structure will be of brick, three 
stories high. 

Patterson & Shaw, Allegheny, have secured the 
contract for building a residence for D. McK. 
Lloyd, after plans by Alden & Harlow, 314 Fourth 
Ave.; cost, $40,000. 

F. G. Scneibler, Jr., Wilkinsburg, has plans fora 
four-story building to be erected by the United Real 
Estate & Constraction Co., at a cost of $130,000 


He also is drawing plans for the addition of two | 


stcries to the Smith Block at 6th and Liberty Sts. | 


The improvement will cost between $50,000 and 
$75,000. 

Alden & Harlow, 314 Fourth Ave., have awarded 
contract to the George A. Fuller Co ,135 Broadway, 


| 


New York, for the construction of a twenty-four- | 


story office and bank building, at Wood St. and 5th 
Ave., for the Farmers’ Deposit National Bank; 
cost, $2,000,000. 

James T. Steen, 611 Smith Block, is drawing plans 


for remodelling the Pittsburgh Natatorium, on Du- | 


quesne St., near 6th St.; cost, $35,000. 
Portiand, Ore. - 
Hotel Portland to cost about $60,000. 


An annex will be erected to the | 


| 
Providence, R. I.— The union of two of the most | 


beneficent associations in this city, the Young 


Women’s Christian Association and the Evangelical | 
Young Women’s Christian Association bas taken | = ‘ 
| Wichita, Kan. — Thos. H. Griffith is stated to have 


place. An appeal is made to all friends of both 
associations to aid by contributing to the fund for 
the erection of a suitable building in which the 


work now being done by both organizations sball | 


be combined, and which shall also ensure an income 
to the association from the building itself. Con- 
tributions have already begun to come in and the 
amount contributed to date is $32,500. The plans 


for the building have been drawn by Hoppin & Ely. | 
It is intended to erect a substantial fireproof build- 


ing, of six stories above the basement, costing, with 
the grounds, $160,000. 
Remeen, Ia.— St. Mary’s Catholic Society will erect 


a new brick church to cost between $30,000 and | 


$40,000. A committee was appointed to secure 
plans at once. 


Richmond, Va.—It is reported that the plans of | 


J. K. Peebles, of Norfolk, have been adopted for 


the hotel to be built for Wm. H. Zimmerman at | 


Broad and 7th Sts.; cost, $200,000. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.— The International Tube | 


Works wil! be located un the American side instead 
of the Canadian side as originally planned; cost, 
$1,000,000. The buildings will cover a ground space 
of 800’ x 1,500’, and will be of steel and stone. 

J.P. Hummel, of Milwaukee, proposes to erect a 
large paper mill here to cost $750,000. 


Seattle, Wash. — The Australian-American Woolen 
Manufacturing Co. has been organized and proposes 
to establish an immense woolen mill here; cost, 
$500,000. 

W. P. Trimble will erect a $60,000 steel building 
on Pike St. and 2d Ave. 

Sheboygan, Wis.— Patton & Miller, 115 Wonroe St., 
Chicago, 1!l., have prepared pians for a Carnegie 


library building, 45’ BS 80’, stone exterior, marble | 


and tiles, etc.; cost, $25,000. 

Sheriden, Pa. — The Catholic Society has plans for 
a $40,000 church to be erected at Lynwood and Ash- 
land Aves, 

Springfield. Mo. — Andrew Carnegie is reported to 
have given this city $50,000 for a public library. 

Stanford University, Cal. — It is stated that Mrs. 

Stanford has authorized Resident Architect Hodges 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL C0., 


PATERSON, N. 


Steel Beams 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Bosten Office, Ne. 81 State Strest. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


to announce that a stone gymnasium will be built 
on the campus next year. 


St. Louis, Mo. —It is reported that the Travelling 
Men's Proteetive Association will erect a world’s 
fair hotel on the expusition grounds, to cost $200,- 
000. The hotel, as projected, will cover five acres 
and contain 2,000 rooms. Kames & Young, Lincoln 
Trust Building, have drawn plans. 

B. Cunlhif, 706 Chestnut St., has plans for 5 brick 
flats to be erected at 4310 Maryland Ave., for Roy 
L. Black, at a cost of $30,000 


St. Paul, Minn. — Reed & Som. architects, are pre- 
paring plans for residence to be erected on Summit 
Ave., between Kent and Mackubin Sts. for B. H. 
Evans. It will be of pressed brick and cut stone, 
two and one-half stories and basement; cost, $20,- 
000. 

| Taunton, Mass.—L. M. Witherell, Court St., has 
the contract to erect the new building for the Y. M. 
C. A. on the corner of Cohannet and Franklin Sts.; 
cost, $25,000. 

Titusville, Pa.— It is reported that C. M. Robinson, 
of Pittsburgh, has prepared plans for a $30,000 edi- 
tice for the M. E. congregation. 

Warren, Pa.— The American Turrel Lathe Co. has 
been organized with a capital of $250,000. It ia said 

a large factory will be erected in the West End. 


Washington, D. C.— Eight acres of land has been 
purchased west of Connecticut Ave. on Pierce Mill 
Road, as a site for the new Government Bureau of 
Standards building, for which Congress appropri- 
ated $250,000. Work on the buildings will be begun 
in January. 

West Homestead, Pa.—J. W. Eckles, of New 
Castle, has been selected to prepare plans for a 
$40,000 school to be erected here. 


purchased a site on Douglas Ave. for the erection 
of a $25,000 building, to be occupied by Letts & 
Spencer. 

Wilkinsburg, Pa.—An office-building will be erected 
at Wood St. and Ross Ave. for Leopold Vilsack; 
cost, $75,000. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Waldeck St., Ward 20, two-st’y fr. 
dwell,, 40’ x 46’, pitch roof, furnace; $7,000; 0o., 
Annie M. Holliday; a. & b., G. L. Davidsun, 53 
Greenwood St. 

Chambers St., No. 192, Ward 8, ae bk. dwell., 
22° x 51’, flat roof, stoves; $7,0( o. & b., Jos. 
Schoolman, 772 Columbus Ave.; * F. A. Norcross. 

Harlem St., nr. Glenway St., Ward 20. two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 3" x 46’, pitch roof, ‘furnace; $5.000; 0o., 
Mary L. Plunkett, 19 Harlem St.; a., G. P. Connor. 

Lyon St, nr. Adame St., Ward 20, three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 25’ x 50’, flat roof, furnace; $5,000; o. & b., 
B. G. Crosby, Carson St., Dorchester. 

Park St., nr. Waldeck St., Ward 20, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., pitch roof, furnace; $5,300; 0., Isabella C. 
Holliday; a. & b., G. C. Davidson, 53 Greenwood St. 

Spencer St., nr. Wheatland Ave., Ward 20, three- 
st’y dwell., 23 x 50, flat roof, furnace; $5,000; 0. & 
b, M. F. Sullivan, 131 Spencer St., Dorchester; a., 
E. A. Snow. 

Bay State Road, Ward 11, four-st’y bk. dwell., 28/ 
x 70’, flat roof, furnace; $30,000; 0., Alfred Bow- 
ditch; a., Peters & Rice. 

Savin Hill Ave., No. 54, Ward 20, three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 27’ x 47’. flat roof, furnace; $5,500; o., a. & 
b., Wm. Riley, 22 Auckland St., Dorchester. 

Humboldt Ave., No. 78, Ward 21, three-st’y bk. 
dwell., 22’ x 36’, flat roof, stoves; $5,000; o., a. & b., 
O. E. Farber, 3 Eliot St., Roxbury. 

Centre St., ur. Johnson Ave., Ward 22, 2 three- 
st’y bk. dwells., 24’ x 49’, flat roofs, stoves; $11,000; 
Cath. O’ Brien, 348 Centre St.: a., J. H. Roth. 

Chambers St., Nos. 195-9, Ward 8, 3 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 21’ x 52’, flat roofs, stoves; $18,000; o. & b., 
Jos. Schoolman, 772 Columbus Ave.; a., F. A. 
Norcross. 

Barry St., nr. Quincy St., Ward 20, three-st’y fr. 
dwell. , 26" x’! 50’, flat roof, furnace; $6,000; o., B. A. 





Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 
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Newcombe; a. & b., W. H. Newcombe, 60 Crescent 
Ave. 

Auckland St., No. 86 and East St., Nos. 27-29, 
Ward 20, 3 three-st’y fr. dwells., 24’ x 58’, flat roofs, 
stoves; $18,000; o., a. & b., Higgins & Scarr, 67 F 
St., S. Boston. 

Stanwood St., nr. Columbia Road, Ward 20, three- 
st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 51’, flat roof, hot water; $6,000; 
& b., Boyd & Berry, 11 Grampian Way; a., P. A. 

racy. 

Tower St., nr. Washington St., Ward 23, three- 
st’y fr. dwell., 24’ x 48/, flat roof, furnace; $5,000; 
o., Suffolk Asso.; a. & b.,. W. W. Sherman, 27 Thet- 
ford Ave., Mattapan. 

Elbert St., No. 2a, Ward 21, three-st’y bk. dwell., 
22 x 34/, flat roof, stoves; $5,000; 0.,a. & b., O. E. 
Furber, 3 Elbert St. 

Sazton St., nr. Savin Hill Ave., Ward 20, 2 three- 
st’y bk. dwells., 23’ x 46’, flat roofs, stoves; $10,000; 
o., W. A. Pieu; a. & b., P. H. McCue, 68 Leonard 
St., Dorchester. 

Jona St., nr. Humphreys Sq., Ward 16, two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 33’ x 42’, pitch roof; $6,000; 0. & b., J. E. 
Wilber, 299 Norfolk St.; a.,C. A. Russell, 54 Warren 
St., Roxbury. 

Templeton St., nr. Adams St., Ward 24, 4 three- 
st’y bk dwells., 22/ x 48’, flat roofs, stoves; $24,000; 
o. & b., Isaac Sherman, Florida St., Dorchester, 

Brooksdale Road, nr. Ranleigh Road, Ward 25, 
two-st’y fr. dwell., 32’ x 38’, pitch roof, furpace; 
$6,000; o., W. M. Parsons; a., G. E. Parsons, Tre- 
mont Building. 





COM PETITIONS. 8. 


GouviErs’ MONUMENT. 
[At Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Office of Clerks of Common Council, Room No. 494, 
City-hall, Philadelphia, Pa. Competitive designs for 
the erection of a monument in honor of the Soldiers, 
Sailors and Marines who served in the War for the 
suppression of the Rebellion are invited; to be sub- 
mitted on or before March 34,1902. Competition 
open to any architect who isa citizen of the United 
States. Copy of a printed programme will be fur- 
pished on application to GAVIN NEILSON, Clerk of 
Committee on Soldiers’ Monument. 1357 





PROPOSALS. 





LieRARx BUILDING. 
[At Mankato, Minn.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Library 
Board of the City of Mankato, Minn., until Decem- 
ber 17th, for the furnishing of all materials and 
labor (except heating plant) for the construction of a 
public library building in accordance with plans and 
specifications drawn by Jardine, Kent & Jardine, 
copies of which may be seen at the Builders’ Ex- 
change, St. Paul, the /mprovement Bulletin, Minne- 
apolis, and at the office of J. C. Thro, president of 
the Board, Mankato. JOHN C. THRO, president 
Library Board. 1354 


M ASON WORK. 


[At Des Moines, Ia.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
county auditor of Polk County, Iowa, until Decem- 
ber 20 for the erection and completion of the mason 
work and cut stone for the new Polk County court- 
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Patented December 5, 1898. 
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ONWARD 


IS OUR MOTTO 


The PERRY 


SELFsCLOSING FAUCET 
IS AN UPzTOsDATER 


DID YOU EVER 


See a Faucet with cap off and stem 
out that would not leak? This is 
something new 


Examine carefully and write for cir- 
culars and prices 


HA 


iT Me 


THE LEADING ARCHITECTS ARE 
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SPECIFYING IT 


\\ Manufactured and For Sale by 


\ PECK 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


The *‘ Perry ’’ Self-Closing Faucet 


NO. 233 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A, 
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Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. 
Superior to hot water heating. 
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BROOMELL’S 


VAPOR SYSTEM 


OF HEATING 


No pressure on radiators. No air valves. 
No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect control. 


Architects are requested to send blue prints with data. Drawings and specifications 
will be furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR HEATING CO., York, Pa. 
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The 
‘Buffalo 


Easily installed by all steamfitters. 


Pan-American 
Exposition 
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Big Four Route in connection with 








Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
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PROPOSALS. 


house, according to plans and specifications prepared 


by Proudfoot & Bird, architects for the same. Plans | 


and specifications may be seen at the auditor’s office 


and at the office of the architects, 712 Crocker Build- | 
ing, Des Moines, la. Copies of the plans and speci- | fication, copies of which may be had at the discretion 
fications may be obtained of the architects. Proposals | of the Supervising Architect on application to this 


must be addressed to the Board of Supervisors and | 
filed with the county auditor, Des Moines, Ia. 
1355 


— 
{At Springfield, 111.) | 

Bids are wanted December 19 for erecting a build- | 
ing for armory, arsenal and museum purposes. Sam’l | 
A. Bullard, architect. JAS. A. ROSE, Sec. Bd. of | 
Commissioners. 1355 
U. S. Engineer Office, 735 N. Capitol St., Washing. | 
ton, D. C., November 27, 1901. Sealed proposals will | 
be received here until noon, December 27, 1901, and | 
then publicly opened, for Hardwood and Tile or | 
Mosaic Floors, complete in position, for New Build- 
ing for Government Printing Office. Information fur- 
nished on application. JOHN STEPHEN SEWELL, 
capt., engrs. 1356 | 


ULLDING. 
(At San Marcos, Tex.) 
Bids are wanted December 16 for erecting a build- 
ing for the Southwest Texas Normal School at San 
Marcos. JOSEPH D. SAYERS, Gov. 1354 | 


AIL. 
{At Boise, Idaho.} | 

Bids will be received by the Board of County Com- | 
missioners until December 16 for erecting a jail | 
and fireproof vault adjoining the court-house, M. W. | 
CLARK, chmn. 1354 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., November 23d, 1901. | 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until] 2! 


| the return of drawings and specifications. JAMES 


| Agency, Montana, in strict accordance with plans 


en QUARTERS. 









New York Central R.R. offers the finest § 
equipped train service atfrequent in- 
~ tervals to Buffalo from South & West. j : 
’ M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Gen’. Pass. A 
W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 
Cincinnati. 


PROPOSALS. 


o’clook P. M. on the 8th day of January, 1902, and 
then opened, for the foundations, superstructure 
and roofing of the U. S. Custom-house at Baltimore, 
Maryland, in accordance with the drawings and speci- 





office, or the office of the architects, Hornblower & 
Marshall, 1509 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Application must be accompanied by a certified 
check for $250, which will be held at this office until 








KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1354 PROPOSALS. 





ORMITORY, SEWER SYSTEM, ETC. 1901, for furnishing and delivering the necessary 
‘ [At Pryor Creek, Mont.] | ™aterials and labor required in the construction and 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, | Completion of one brick or frame employés’ quarters 
Sealed proposals addressed to the commissioner of | #t the White Earth Agency, Minn., in strict accord 
Indian affairs, Washington, D. C., will be received | #2¢® With the plans and specifications and instruc- 
at this office until December 16, 1901, for furnish- | t1OMS to bidders, which may be examined at this 
ing and delivering the necessary materials and labor | Office, the U. S. Indiap warehouse, 235 Johnson St. 
required in the construction and completion of dor- | Chicago, Lil., and the offices of the Pioneer Press, St. 
mitory, water and sewer system at Pryor Creek, Crow | Paul, Minn.; News-Tribune, Duluth, Minn., and the 
; M Times-Herald, Chicago, I1|., and st the White Earth 
and specifications and instructions to bidders, which | Agency, Minn. For additional information apply to 
may be examined at this office, U. S. Indian ware-| this office or the U.S. Indian agent, White Earth 
house, 235 Johnson St., Chicago, Ill., and the offices | Agency, Minn. W. A. JONES, commissioner, 
of the Montana Dai/y Record, Helena, Mont.; Times- 1354 
Herald, Chicago, I1l.; Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, | ————————— . . ——- — — 
Wash., and the St. Louis Globe- Democrat, St. Louis, 
Mo., and at the Crow Agency, Mont. Also bids will {At Des Moines, Ia.) 
be received for furnishing the pipe, delivered at Crow Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 
Agency, Mont. For any additional information apply | Public Works of the city of Des Moines, Ia., at the 
to this office or J. E. Edwards, U. S. Indian agent, | Office of the said Board of Public Works, until 
Crow Agency, Mont. W. A. JONES, commissioner. | December 14, 1901. for material and the construe 
1354 tion complete of a stee) highway bridge across the 
Des Moines River from the south end of E. 6th St. to 
the north end of an extension of Main St. in Sevasto- 
[At White Earth Agency, Minn.] | pol, according to plans and specifications to be on file 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, | in the office of the city engineer and the Board of 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals addressed to the | Public Works on or before December 1, 1901. G. A. 
commissioner of Indian affairs, Washington, D. ©., | EBERHART, J. E. STOUT, Board of Public Works, 
will be received at this office until December 17, 1354 
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THE IDEAL WINDOW LIGHT 








NEE Patented April 20, 1897; Feb. 21, 1899 


GOOD STOCK NEEDS GOOD LIGHTING 


and every progressive merchant appreciates the trade-drawing value of well-lighted show windows. 
They should do their work of drawing trade night and day. Not a lamp should be in sight to attract 
the eye by its greater brilliancy from the goods, whose display is the main purpose of the window. 
No light should be lost ; none thrown, where not needed. Window reflector. are as important as the 
display itself, but the reflectors must be made to fit. Not a single objection can be raised against the 
Frink System of Window Lighting. It is made to fit all conditions. Placed at top of window it floods 
the entire window space with a brilliant, evenly diffused, and most agreeable light without any dazzling 
elare in the eyes of the onlooker, thus showing goods to best possible advantage. 

; The most perfect window-lighting device in existence. Adopted as the best window light by 
the finest stores in the country. All kinds of fixtures for store window and interior lighting, and for 
every purpose. Send measurements for estimates, and partial list of prominent mercantile houses 
using same. 


Highest Award in every Competition in which they have been entered 
INVESTIGATION MEANS SPECIFICATION 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., NEW YORK 














‘High Grade Electric and Hydraulic Elevators 
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BROS. COMPANY 
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Ornamental Iron and Bronze 
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* Monumental Bronze Statuary 


THE WINSLOW 
ELEVATOR AND 
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MINERAL WOOL com. | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Now that the Leaves have fallen 


Photographs of 


Country Houses 


Can be made to good advantage 





If you want very fine Interiors or Archi- 
tectural Photos made, I can give you the 
finest results possible by reason of my 
long experience as photographer for 
this paper 2 2 2&4 @ 2 © @B@ OG 





& East 42d Street, NEW YORK 











S. WILKS MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wilks hot Water eaters’ 


Steam Generators, Steel Tanks, Etc. 


For Supplyiagg with Hot Water Hotels, Dwellings, Greenhouses, 
Laundries, Churches and Baptisteries, Bath 
Houses, Carriage Houses, Etc. 


ECONOMICAL #¥ SAFE ¥ DURABLE 


For all purposes for which Hot Water and Steam are required. 


53-5 S. Clinton Street, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Artin European 


countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 


movement in America. 


THE DIAL 

“THe Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is THe ARTIST.” 
LITERARY WORLD 


“. . . Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. 

We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.” 


BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 
“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 
PUBLISHED BY 


TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd 
67 Pifth Avenue, New York 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


_ BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. | 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, “4 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


234 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


___—«*SASH CORD. 


SILVER ‘LAKE co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH ~T. FACE GRANITE 





Park Row Duadiog, New York. 
ater St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. 
1% Federal St., Boston. 


Professional 
Ethics. 


a 





The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 


| 
oe | 
“- ovine in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
le Recommended to its [Members by 
“i pend Boston Society of Architects, 
ls ‘ _ . . — . * > . 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

+ 

SecTion 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work forswhich he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

» 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a Party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
- 

SEcTION 4. No Member shon:d guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

+. 

SEcTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw. 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+. 

SEcTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+ 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

# 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

. 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 

signs in competition for private work or for 

public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

Section 11. No Member should submit draw. 

ings except as an original contributor in any 

duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 

tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 

mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 

amount of commission, or offer to work for 

less than another, in order to secure the work. 
* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 

competition with or to consult with an archi 

tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 
* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 

“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 

bearer has the professional knowledge and 

natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 


+ 

SgcTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 





to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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133-135... 
Centre Street, 
New York. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


EsTasuisHep 1853. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RRA RAV VBE 


Send for Catalogue. 





Gorton Side-Feed Boilers? 


Insure a warm building day and night 
in coldest weather. 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 
Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 





GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 


77 Oliver Street 
BOSTON 


Old Colony Building 
CHICAGO 
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CARVED WOOD 
MOULDINGS... 


For Interior Finish 








AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 
PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 





rr New Catalogue just out. 


GRAND RAPIDS CARVED MOULDING CO. 


9 and 11 Myrtle Street, GRAND RAPIDS, fICH. 





“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of «« Architectural Odds and Ends,’’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS ~ - $5.00 PER COPY. 
American Architect and Building News (Co. 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


eo OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 











BOSTON AGENTS? 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 


B OOKS: 





“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
81 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00. 


AmeRICAN ArRcHITECT AND Buritpinc News Co. 

















Polygon 


Conductor 
Pipes 
Won’t Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 

gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 





Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A 
The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Middletown, O. 
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; BLINDS (Venetian). 


: BOIL ER (Steam and Hot- Water). 
} Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston.... 
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Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur- | 


PE Bes cc c0de sted cveveksséswes 


--(€0¥) | CONDUCTORS. 





American Steel Roofing Co., The, | 


Cincinnati, Ohio... ...........se cece 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. | CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. CONTRACTING. FAUCETS. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, 0............. Carlisie, Pope & Uo., E. A., New York. Rutan, William L., Boston........... Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 
ETALWORK. CAPITALS. Southard, B. P......cccccccccccccesces FILING DEVICES. 
ART M 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
Art Metal Construction Om James- N.Y 
—y % eres CAPITALS (Carved). Rutan, William L., Boston............ WOWD, Nu EF ccecncecccccrcrrccseewees 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Oo., St. Louis,| 0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio CORDAGE. FILTER. 
BES -nepnnethbeusabisusseesbane (mon) CARVING. Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) eT hae : Ya 
ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. J ombard & Co., A. P., Boston......... CREOSOTE STAINS. e ns, g, Pa. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. |S “Cabot, Boston.............+--++« ... | PIREPROOP DOORS. 
: LT ‘ : CEMENT. CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. | .©in2eat Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 
ASPHALT. Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(e0w) ° * | FIREPROOFING. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York..| ‘4 +145 Gement Co., New York......... Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... Johnson Co., E. V., Chicago, Ill....... 
ASPHALT ROOFING. Thiele, E., New York...............4. DEAFENING QUILT. , , 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co.,N. ¥.| ceMENT PAVING, Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... | PIREPROOP LATHING. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. | Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, IIl....... DECORATORS. 
Internat’! Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... | CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... 
| Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- | DOORS 


Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


lingtOM, Vb..cc0csccccccccssceecccees | CLOTHES-DRYER. DOORS (interior Finish). 
BLUE PRINTS. Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass...... Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 
: Moss, Chas. E., Boston..............-- | COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. | DRAUGHTSMAN. 
: Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston | Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 


|} ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New 
WOM cccocccccccecccoscossesoocenases 


BOILERS (Side-Feed). | CONSERVATORIES. 
ark d od Co., New York. | BLEVATORS, ET 
ron Lidgerwood Os.. Now York. | ee sO. Ervingianes. 1" mere, Wittens & Oo, Philadelphia. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston...... | CONTRACTING. aa ra “Boston oes betel 
RICKS (Red Oxide). Flynt Building & Construction Co., gem og 
 Fiscsecia Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. PER. on 0.0405 vcebinbanertas Rider-Ericssou Engine Co., New York. 





Hayes, Geo., New York.........+++0++ 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
FLUSHOMETER. 

Kenney Co., The, New York.......... 
FLUSH-VALVE. 

Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Il....... 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York 
GATES 
Wm. R. Pitt, New York ....... (mon) 
GRATES, ETC. 

Ww. H. Jaekson & Co., New York.... 
GREASE (Graphite). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 





